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“WESTMINSTER MASSACRE.” 
BY B. H. HALL. 
Read before the New York Historical Society, March 
Ist, 1859. 

Ir there is any portion of history more than 
another, with which men desire to be acquainted, 
it is that which relates to those scenes in the 
existence of nations, which have marked in a 
peculiar manner their advance or their decline 
in freedom, civilization, and refinement. The 
point in American history to which we all love 
best to turn, is that which records the struggles 
of our ancestors in the war of the Revolution— 
their successes and their defeats. Antiquarians 
patient in research, compilers accurate in arrange- 
ment, and historians clear in unfolding, have 
already presented the narrative of the Revolu- 
tion so fully, that all are acquainted with its 


THE 


main features, and it would argue supreme arro- | 
gance in any speaker, should he at the present | 
day propose to relate what has been so many | 


times, and so much better, written and described. 

Of particular incidents connected with this 
subject, one may, however, discourse without 
presumption, and if the specialty be that, which 
has been comparatively neglected, one may hope, 


not only to afford pleasure, but convey informa- | 


tion. 

I intend to speak of an event which occurred 
at Westminster, a town in Vermont, on the 13th 
of March, 1775, at which time two of the inha- 
bitants of that State, then a part of New York, 
were killed while endeavoring to check the 
aggressions of the British. This event has been 
alluded to by historians as the ‘ Westminster 
Massacre,” and to such allusions of a page or 
even less, the general knowledge of the subject 
has been limited. 

When we consider the hardy character of the 
early settlers of Vermont, their uncompromising 
hatred of oppression, and their holy love of free- 
dom, which feelings, originating in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, had, among the hills of thei 
adopted State, attained their full strength, and 
reached their complete proportions—when we 
retlect on these considerations, we need look no 
further for the cause which obtained for Ver- 
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mont the honor, though late accorded, yet none 

the less real, of being the State which gave to 
the American States the proto-martyrs of Ameri- 
can Independence. 

The early inhabitants of Vermont were prin- 
cipally persons who had been sent out by the 
government of Massachusetts, to protect the 
| latter State from the approaches of the French 
and Indians. During the Indian wars which 
closed with the peace of Aix la Chapelle in the 
year 1748, civilization in the border settlements, 
even if it had not retrograded, had made but 
little advance. The people not belonging to the 
garrisons, and who still remained on the fron- 


| tiers, lived in fortified houses, which were dis- 


tinguished by the names of the owners or 
occupants, and afforded sufficient defence from 
the attacks of musketry. The settler never 





went to his labors unarmed, and were he to toil 
in the field, would as soon have left his instru- 
ments of husbandry at home, as his gun or his 
pistols. Often was it the case, that the woods 
which surrounded his little patch of cleared 


| ground, and sheltered his poor but comfortable 


dwelling, sheltered also his most deadly enemy, 
ready to plunder and destroy. 

The soldiers’ quarters were for the most part 
comfortable, and their fare, though not always 
the richest, was good of its kind. Hard labor 
in the woods or in the field, or on camp duty, 
afforded a seasoning to their simple repast, the 
pleasantness of which effeminate ease never 
imagined. Those who kept watch by night 
rested by day, and none, except in times of 
imminent danger, were deprived of their cus- 
tomary allowance of sleep. 

In the spring, when the ground was to be 





ploughed and the grain sown, with a proper 
| guard stationed in different parts of the field, 
| the laborers accomplished their toil. In the 
| pleasant afternoons, when the genial sunshine 
was bringing out “the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn,” a game at ball on the well- 
| trodden parade, or of whist, with a broad flat 
| stone for a table, and a knapsack for an easy 
cushion, served either to nerve the arm for 
brave deeds, and quicken the eye with an Indian 
instinct, or to sharpen in the English mind that 
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principle which now-a-days has its full develop- 
ment in Yankee cunning. Pleasant also was it 
to snare the unsuspecting salmon; exciting too, 
to spear him when endeavoring to leap the falls 
which impeded his advance. 

The grass ripened in the hot summer’s day, 
and the crop was carefully gathered, that the 
“kindly cow” might not perish in the long 
winter, and that the soldier might occasionally 
renew his homely, but healthful bed of hay. By 
and by, when the golden silk that had swayed 
so gently on the top of the tall stalk, turning 
sere and crinkled, told that the maize with 
which God had supplied the hunger of the Indian 
for ages, was ready to yield nourishment to his 
bitterest enemy, the white, then, for a while 
was the sword exchanged for the sickle, and the 
shouts of harvest-home sounded in strange con- 
trast to the whoop of the foeman. And then 
at the husking, no spacious barn which had re- 
ceived the golden load, beheld beneath its roof 
the merry company assembled for sport as well 
as labor; but, when gathered in knots of three 
or four, or it might be a half-dozen, while they 
stripped the dried husk, and filled the basket 
with the full ears, or cast the dishonored nubbins 
in some ignoble corner, who doubts that their 
thoughts wandered back to the dear delights 
which even the Puritan customs of the old Bay 
Province had allowed them to enjoy, and that 
their minds lingered around the pleasant scenes 
of by-gone days, until fancy had filled the picture 
to which reality had given only the frame. 
This also was the season when the deer furnished 
the best venison, and the bear the richest tongue 
and steak; and when there was no enemy near 
to be attracted by the sound, the click of the 
rifle was sure premonition of a repast, which, 
were it not for the plainness of its appointments, 
would have been a feast for an epicure. 

When winter had mantled the earth, then did 
the old woods which had stood for ages undis- 
turbed, feel the force of the sturdy blow, and 
many a noble oak yielded its life, that the 
axe which wounded it might be new-handled, 
the fort repaired, where time and the enemy 
had weakened it, and the soldier warmed when 
benumbed by cold and exposure. Then, too, 
would they prepare the trap for the big moose, 
or on snow-shoes attack him on his own 
premises; and when the heavy carcass arrived 
piece-meal at its destination, its presence spoke 
of plenty and good cheer for a long season. 

On the Sabbath, if it was a garrison provided 
with a chaplain, what themes could not the 
preacher find suggestive of God and goodness? 
The White Hills on one side, and on the other 
the Green Mountains, pointed to the heaven of 
which he would speak, and emblemized the 
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majesty of Him who reigned there. The simple 
wild wood flowers taught lessons of gentleness 
and mercy; and when the hand of the foe had 
destroyed the habitation, and widowed the wife 
and carried the babes captives; when the shriek 
at midnight, or in the day-time the ambush in 
the path, told of surprise or insecurity, with 
what pathos could he warn his listeners of “ the 
terror by night,” of “the arrow that flieth by 
day,” of “the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day,” and urge upon them the necessity of pre- 
paration not only temporarily, but for eternity. 

Joyful was the hour when the invitation 
came to attend the raising of some new block- 
house, or of a dwelling within the walls of a 
neighboring garrison. As timber rose upon 
timber, or as mortise received tenon, and main- 
post the brace with its bevel joint, tumultuously 
arose the shouts, and merrily passed the canteen 
from mouth to mouth with its precious freight 
of rum or cider. And when the last log was 
laid, or the framework stood complete, fore- 
shadowing the future house in its skeleton 
outline, then how uproariously would the jol- 
liest of the party, in some rude couplet, give 
a name to the building and christen it by break- 
ing the bottle, or climbing to the top, fasten to 
the gable end the leafy branch, while his com- 
panions rent the air with their lusty plaudits. 

Great was the pleasure when the watchful 
eye of the officer detected the drowsy sentinel 
sleeping on guard. Forth was brought the 
timber-mare, and the delinquent perched on the 
wooden animal expiated his fault amid the jeers 
of his more fortunate comrades. When the black 
night had enshrouded all objects, with what terror 
did they hear the hostile whoop of the Indian, 
or with what anxious attention did they listen to 
the knocking of some bolder warrior at the gate 
of their garrison, and how gladly did they hail 
the approach of light, driving, with its presence, 
fears which the darkness had magnified to giant 
proportions. 

Such were the highest, in fact the only plea- 
sures appertaining to a garrison life on the 
frontiers in those early times. In many instances 
the soldier, impressed into the service, was forced 
to fulfill an unwilling duty. Sometimes the wife 
or the mother accompanied the husband or son, 
and shared voluntarily his humble fare and 
hard lot. Yet there was then but little attention 
paid to the cultivation even of the more common 
graces of society, and the heart “ tuned to finer 
issues” found but little sympathy in the con- 
tinuous round of the severest daily duties. 

But this was merely the training school in 
hardship and endurance. In the ranger corps 
were perfected those lessons which made the 
partisan soldier of the fast century an equal match 
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for the resolute Indian, whose birthright had 


been an habituation to daring deeds and wasting | 
The duties of the rangers were “to | 
scour the woods and ascertain the force and po- | 


fatigue. 


sition of the enemy ; to discover and prevent the 
effect of his ambuscades, and to ambush him in 
turn; to acquire information of his movements 
by making prisoners of his sentinels, and to clear 
the way for the advance of the regular troops.” 


In fighting they adopted that mode which was | 


practised by the Indian, and they were not infe- 
rior to him in artifice or finesse. As marksmen, 
none surpassed them. 


could detect the sly approach of the foe, or could 
mark with an accuracy almost beyond belief the 
place of his concealment. 
the most part through a country thickly wooded, 
now over jagged hills and steep mountains and 
anon across foaming rivers or gravelly-bedded 
brooks. 

When an Indian track was discovered, a favor- 
able point was chosen in its course, and there 
was formed au ambuscade, where the partisans 
would lie in wait day after day for the approach 
of the enemy. Nor were mountains, rivers, and 
foes the only obstacles with which they were 
foreed to contend. Loaded with provisions 
for a month’s march, carrying a musket heavier 
by far than those of a more modern make, with 
ainmunition and appurtenances correspondent— 
thus equipped, with the burden of a porter, did 
they do the duty of a soldier. At night, the 
place of their encampment was always chosen 
with the utmost circumspection, and guards were 
ever on the alert to prevent a surprise. Were it 
summer the ground sufliced for a bed, the clear 
sky or the outspreading branches of some giant 
oak for a canopy. Were it winter, at the 
close of a weary march performed on snow- 
shoes, a few gathered twigs point edthe couch 
made hard by necessity, and a rude hut served 
as a miserable shelter from the inclemency 
of the weather. Were the night very dark and 
cold and no fear of discovery entertained, gather- 


ed around the blazing brush-heap, they enjoyed | 
a kind of satisfaction in watching the towering | 


of its bright forked flame, relieved by the dark 


background of the black forest, or encircling it | 
in slumber, dreamed that their heads were in | 


Greenland and their feet in Vesuvius. Was a 
comrade sick, the canteen or what herbs the for- 
est afforded were usually the only medicines 
obtainable, and were he unable to proceed, a 
journey on a litter to the place whence his com- 
pany started, or to the point of their destination, 
with the exposure consequent thereupon, was 
not always a certain warrant of recovery, or the 
most gentle method of alleviating pain, 
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With a sensitiveness to | 
sound approximating to that of instinct, they | 


Their route was for | 


| ster, 
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Great were the dangers they encountered, ardu- 
ous the labors they performed, preéminent the 
services they rendered, and yet the partisan 
soldier has seldom been mentioned but with 
stigma, and his occupation rarely named but with 


| abuse. Such were the men who when the bloody 
| scenes of the French war had become matters of 
| history, turned their attention towards founding 


a colony, which in after years was to be noted 
for its high and ennobling characteristics as a 
State. Such was the school in which were learned 
those lessons of freedom which were afterwards 
the means of producing the highest and best re- 
sults. 

Having premised these remarks, in order that 
Ww 2 may not be uninformed as to the character of 
those of whom I am to speak, let us now turn 
to the consideration of a few topics more imme- 


| diately connected with the main subject. 


The most casual observer, as he passes through 
the towns in the southeastern part ot Vermont, 
that border the banks of the Connecticut River, 
cannot but notice the picturesque beauty which 
distinguishes in so marked a degree the location 
of Westminster. The east village to which we 
particularly refer, stands principally on an ele- 
vated plain, nearly a mile in extent divided by a 
broad and beautiful avenue along whose sides 
are built the comfortable and commodious dwell- 
ings of the inhabitants, back of which to the hills 
on the one side and the river on the other, 
extend rich farms and fertile meadows. Seldom 
is there any noise on “the street,” at Westmin- 
It does not resemble Broadway, nor 
does it find its representative in State street 
at Boston. The school-boy, it is true, shouts 
at noon-time and even-tide, and the shrill 
whistle of the engine screams through the valley 
of the Connecticutf, reminding of the whoop of 
earlier days. But these appertain to every place 
and tell of the advance of steam and the school- 
master. 

Of those objects in this quiet village, which 
would most naturally attract the attention of 
an admirer of the infant civilization of the past 
century, none is more prominent than the old 
meeting-house. It was formerly placed, as was 
the custom of the times, in the middle of the 
high road, but it has since been removed, and 
now stands on the line of the street. Its urchi- 
tecture is simple and the soundness of its timbers, 
even at this time, bears witness to the excellence 
of the materials which were used in its construc- 
tion, Within, all is strange to a modern eye. 
The minister’s desk placed directly in front of the 
huge bow-window, is overshadowed by the 
umbrella-like sounding-board, from which, in 
former days, words of wisdom and truth often 
reverberated. Our ancestors were a frugal people, 
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who regarded the air, not as an element in which 
to waste words, but as a medium by which ideas 
were to be conveyed, and in order that nothing, 
especially of a sacred character, should be lost, 
they fell upon this contrivance, designed to give 
to the hearers the full benefit of all that the 
preacher might choose to utter. As you stand 


beneath this impending projection, a stifling sen- | 


sation will steal over the senses, and a ludicrous 
dread, lest its massiveness may descend and 
crush you as you regard it, is not entirely absent 
from the mind. You might also feel like com- 
— it in situation to the sword of Damocles. 
ut otherwise the comparison fails, for the hair 
which holds it is a bar of iron, and the structure 
itself bears a striking resemblance to a stemless 
toad-stool. Modern theologians might find in it 
a personification of the cloud which overhung 
the mercy seat, and this perhaps is the most 
orthodox view in which we can regard it. 
Underneath the pulpit is a small apartment, in 


which the powder and lead belonging to the vil- | 


lage militia were usually stored. We cannot 
well describe the feelings of the preacher, nor 
can we imagine how he was enabled to retain his 
senses, as Sunday after Sunday, with latent death 
barrelled under his feet, he warned his hearers of 
the dangers of this world, and besought them to 
seek for safety in the next. Immediately in front 
of, and below the desk, are arranged the benches 
on which were used to sit the deacons. Beside 
them stood long whips with which they were 
wont to drive from the synagogue the farmers’ 
dogs which would sometimes intrude during the 
protracted service. Terrible instruments were 
these long whips to the little boys, and the least 
wriggle of their utmost tip, was more potent to 
them, than the most pointed denunciations. — 
Above the deacon’s seats, on a couple of nails, 
rested a pole, at the end of which was attached 
asilken pouch. This was the collection-box, 
which, like the spear of Ithuriel, brought forth 
from those whom it touched, solid though not 
always willing confessions to the cause of truth. 

If there were any exercises of the sanctuary, 
which more than others received attention, it 
was those which were under the care of the vil- 
lage choir. The singers of sacred melodies occu- 
pied the whole front of the long gallery, and at 
the announcement of the hymn, the confusion 
into which they would be thrown, could not 
but appear to a stranger, to be almost inextrica- 
ble. The loud voice of the choragus proclaim- 
ing the page on which the tune was to be found, 
the preparatory scraping of the violin, or the 
premonitory key-note of the flute, always afford- 
ed infinite amusement to the younger portion of 
the audience, and were regarded by the old men 
as necessary evils, which were to be endured in 
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patience and without complaint. Then would 
succeed a moment of silence, to be broken by 
the discordant harmony of squeaking falsettoes, 
belching bassos, and airs, by no means as gentle 
as those which float 


‘* from Araby the blest.” 


But the music was inspiriting, if not to the list- 
eners, yet to the performers, and when the excited 
fiddler, who was also the leader, became wholly 
penetrated with the melodies which his vocal 
followers were exhaling, regardless of the advice 
of the minister to omit the last stanza, he would, 
with an extra shake of his bow, and a resonant 
Young America, “ put her through,” conclude 
the hymn as the poet intended it should end, 
winding up with a grand flourish, whose squeak 
was sure to excite, even in the breasts of the 
“ oldest fogies,” the most ecstatic fervor. 

For years every old lady used regularly to 
bring her foot-stove to meeting, and the warmth 
of her feet, no doubt, was of great service in 
increasing the warmth of her heart. But when 
a new-fashioned, square-box, iron stove was in- 
introduced within those sacred precincts, with a 
labyrinth of pipe, bending and crooking in every 
direction, the effect was fearful. Two or three 
fainted with the heat it occasioned, and shutters 
sufficient could not have been found to convey 
the expectant swooners to more airy places, 
had not an old deacon gravely informed the 
congregation that the stove was destitute of both 
fire and fuel. 

Just beyond the meeting-house, lies the old 
burying-ground, crowded with silent dwellers 
of the last hundred years. These tenants pay 
no rent for their lodgings, and shall never know 
any reckoning-day, but the last. The paradises 
of the dead which are found to-day in the 
suburbs of almost every American city, speak 
well for the taste and refinement of the age, but 
beautiful as they may be, there is a coldness 
around them of which the marble piles that 
adorn them are fitly emblematic. More to our 
taste is the village graveyard with its truthful- 
ness and simplicity. The humble stone with its 
simple story, simply told, conveys to us a pleas- 
anter impression, than the monument with its 
weary length of undeserved panegyric. There 
is a quaintness, too, in the old inscriptions, 
which we like far better than the formality and 
stiffness of a more modern diction. Sometimes, 
too, there is noticed an original or phonetic way 
of spelling; and again, when poetry is attempted, 
the noble disdain of metre is sure evidence that 
Pegasus was either lame, or was driven without 
bit or bridle. 

Enter with me this old burial-place. At the 
right of the path, but a short distance from the 
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gate, stands an unpretending stone, not half as 
attractive by its appearance as many of its fel- 
lows. Like Old Mortality, I take a certain inno- 
cent pleasure in endeavoring to preserve these 
milestones to eternity from the decay of which 
they are commemorative. Stop, then, for a 
moment, till I brush off the moss which has 
covered with verdure the letters of this simple 
slate stone; wait while I put aside the long 
grass which is waving in rank luxuriance at its 
foot; and now listen to its patriotic record: 


“In Memory of William French. 
Son to Mr. Nathaniel French. Who 
Was Shot at Westminster March ye 13th, 
1775. by the hands of Cruel Ministereal tools. 
of Georg ye 3d, in the Corthouse at a 11 a Clock 
at Night in the 22d year of his Age. 


Here William French his Body lies. 

For Murder his Blood for Vengance cries. 
King Georg the third his Tory crew 

tha with a bawl his head Shot threw. 

For Liberty and his Countrys Good. 

he Lost his Life his Dearest blood.” 


It may be that you ask the meaning of such 
indignant language. Let me take, then, the 
epitaph for my text, and endeavor to explain its 
meaning, and collate the accompanying circum- 
stances, 

Among the events immediately preceding the 
war of the Revolution, which served to show 
the feelings of the mass of of the American peo- 
ple, and prognosticated the impending struggle, 
none has been buried in deeper obscurity than 
that which occurred at Westminster, on the 
night of the 13th of March, 1775. There may 
be in this audience some to whom the facts 
connected with this incident are familiar. It 
may be united in the minds of a few with the 
memory of the venerable grandsire, who, with 
his descendants gathered around him, 

‘*Wept o’er his wounds and tales of sorrow done, 


Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were 
won ;” 


or, who, during the long winter evenings, would 
depict in his own expressive language the scenes 
at Bennington or Saratoga—scenes in which he 
had borne a part in his youth, and on which 
he ever loved to dwell, as the great eras in his 


own life and in the history of his country. To 
others the words “* Westminster Massacre,” may 
convey but little meaning beyond their etymo- 
logical signification. 

In the month of October, in the year 1774, the 
“ non-importation, non-consumption and non- 
exportation association ” was entered into by the 





Continental Congress, at Philadelphia, and was 
hailed with joy by the people. Although the 
measures therein declared had been adopted by 
the other colonies, the Provincial Assembly of 
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New York refused to give them its support. 
There was, nevertheless, a strong party in the 
province of New York, who were in favor of a 
reform. This party was represented by the 
Committee of Correspondence, as it was called, 
of which Isaac Low, of the city of New York, 
was chairman. A letter had been received in 
Cumberland county (of which county West- 
minster was then the shire town), in the month 
of June previous, written by this gentleman in 
behalf of the committee, in which the late tyran- 
nical acts of the British parliament were detail- 
ed, with the effects produced by them, and the 
evils to which they were continually leading. 
The supervisors of the county, to whom the 
letter was directed, not entertaining views ac- 
cordant with those therein contained, or, as it 
was elsewhere expressed, “through ignorance 
or intention,” kept the communication a secret 
until the September following. 

At that time Captain Azariah Wright, of 
Westminster, and Dr. Reuben Jones, of Rock- 
ingham, an adjoining town, having been ap- 
prised of its contents, took care to spread them 
far and near, and primary meetings, having by 
their advice been previously held, a congress 
was notitied to be held at Westminster, on the 
19th of October following. At the appointed 
time delegates from twelve towns assembled in 
the County Hall. The session lasted two days. 
The committee who had been appointed to take 
into consideration the letter of Mr. Low, after 
stating in a preamble their surprise that Ameri- 
cans should be deprived of the great right of 
calling that their own which they by their own 
industry had honestly acquired ; and that Great 
Britain should with impunity say she had a 
right to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever, 
reported eight resolutions, declaratory of their 
loyalty to the king, so long as he should prove 
true to them, in defending their rights and 
privileges, but denunciatory of the acts of Par- 
liament, by which the blockade of the port of 
Boston had been commanded, and other unjust 
proceedings countenanced. The fourth of these 
resolutions, which was most decided in its ex- 
pressions, was as follows: “‘ Sensible that the 
strength of our opposition to the late Acts [of 
Parliament] consists in a uniform, manly, steady 
and determined mode of procedure, we will 
bear testimony against, and discourage, all riot- 
ous, tumultuous and unnecessary mobs, which 
tend to injure the persons or properties of harm- 
less individuals; but endeavor to treat those 
persons whose abominable principles and actions 
show them to be enemies to American liberty, 
as loathsome animals not fit to be touched, or to 
have any society or connection with.” That 
the latter part of this resolution was adopted 
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and put in force by the constituents of some of 
the delegates who passed it, is evident from the 
following circumstances. 

It seems that Lieutenant Leonard Spaulding, of 
Dummerston, one of the southern towns in Cum- 
berland county, had made use of language un- 
friendly to the king of Great Britain. The civil 
officers of Cumberland county holding their ap- 
pointments under New York, and being favor- 
able to the Crown, ordered the doughty lieu- 
tenant to be confined. On the 28th of October 
he was arrested, but being a resolute man, “ it 
took three or four Yorkers,” as one living at the 
time has said, “ to conquer him when put in 
jail.” But we will let the old Dummerston re- 
cords, kept by the accurate town-clerk of that 
period, Dr. Solomon Harvey, tell the story in 
their own way. “Lieut. Leonard Spaulding, 
having been committed to the common jail on 
the 28th of October, for high treason against the 
British tyrant George the Third, by the direction 
of the infamous Crean Brush, his attorney, and 
Noah Sabin, William Willard, and Ephraim Ran- 
ney, Esqrs., and Wm. Patterson, the high-shrieve, 
and Benjamin Gorton, and the infamous Bildad 
Easton, his deputies, on the following day, viz., 
October 29th, a majority of the inhabitants met 
near the house of Charles Davenport, on the 
green, and made choice of sundry persons to 
serve as a committee of correspondency, to join 
with other towns or respectable bodies of people, 
the better to secure and protect the rights and 
privileges of themselves and fellow-creatures 
from the ravages and embarrassments of the 
British tyrant and his New York and other 
emissaries. The persons made choice of were 
these, viz.: Solomon Harvey, John Butler, Jona- 
than Knight, . Josiah Boyden, jun., and Daniel 
Gates, by whose vigilance and activity Mr. 
Spaulding was released from his confinement, 
after about eleven days, the committee finding 
it necessary to be assisted by a large concourse 
of their free-born neighbors and brethren, con- 
sisting of the inhabitants of Dummerston, Put- 
ney, Guilford, Halifax, and Draper, who dis- 
covered a patriotic zeal and true heroic fortitude 
on the important occasion. 
that the brave sons of freedom, whose patience 
was worn out with the inhuman insults of the 
imps of power, grew quite sick of diving after 
redress in a legal way, and finding that the law 
was only made use of for the emolument of its 
creatures and the emissaries of the British tyrant, 
resolved upon an easier method, and accordingly 
opened the jail without key or lock-picker; and, 
after congratulating Mr. Spaulding upon the 
recovery of his freedom, dispersed every man 
in peace to his respective home or place of 
abode.” ‘The aforegoing,” adds Dr. Harvey,“ is 





The plain truth is, | 
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atrne and short relation of that wicked affair 
of the New York, cut throatly, Jacobitish, High- 
church, toretical minions of George the Third, 
the pope of Canada, and tyrant of Britain.” 

Such were the feelings of many of the inhabi- 
tants of this region of country, four months 
before the affray at Westminster, and the fuel 
which success on this occasion added to the flame 
which before was not dimly burning, gave them 
resolution for the prosecution of other and more 
important deeds. 

By the old French war, and by the deprecia- 
tion of bills of credit consequent thereupon, 
many in all parts of the colonies had become 
very much reduced in their circumstances. The 
sufferers were mostly those who had been officers 
or soldiers in the provincial service, and who now 
returning from their toils and struggles, found 
themselves weakened by suffering, their families 
starving around them, parliamentary acts of un- 
usual severity enforced in the cities, creditors 
clamoring for their dues, and their own hands 
filled with paper, worthless as rags to pay them 
with. 

“In Boston,” remarks a historian of those 
times, “‘ the presence of the royal forces kept 
the people from acts of violence, but in the coun- 
try they were under no such restraint. The 
courts of justice expired one after another or were 
unable to proceed on business. The inhabitants 
were exasperated against the soldiers, and they 
against the inhabitants. The former looked on the 
latter as the instruments of tyranny, and the lat- 
ter on the former as seditious rioters.” * In Cum- 
berland county most of the civil officers had 
received their commissions from New York, and 
still remained as they ever had been, loyal to the 
king. For these reasons, and because the As- 
sembly of New York had refused to adopt the 
non-importation, non-consumption, and non-ex- 
portation agreement, there were many in that 
county who mingled with their enmity to Great 
Britain a dislike to the jurisdiction of New 
York, and to the officers of her appointment. 

In the same county, the maladministration of 
the courts of justice, had become almost insuffer- 
able. So unhappy was the feeling between the 
people on the one hand, and the judges, sheriff 
and other officers of the court on the other, that 
the former were generally stigmatized as the 
Mob, while the latter assumed for themselves the 
title of the Court party. But the time had now 
come when the Whigs, as the mob preferred to 
be called, must assert their rights as freemen, or 
submit to the oppressive sway of the Tories as 
they chose to call their oppressors. The next 


* MS. History of the American Revolution, among 
the papers of Goy. William Livingston, of New Jersey, 
chap. iv. p. 75, in N. Y. Hist Soc, Library. 
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session of the Court was soon to be held, and the 
Whigs determined to seize the opportunity afford- 
ed by that occasion, in order to effect a change 
which they had long and eagerly desired. The 
Tories were not wholly blinded to their own mis- 
conduct, and one of them, previous to the sitting 
of the court, candidly acknowledged that the “ at- 
torneys vexed the people with a multiplicity of 
suits,” “that the sheriff of the county was un- 
deserving of holding his office and had bad men 
for his deputies.” He further declared his belief 
that the people would prevent the court from sit- 
ting, unless the court should agree, not to engage 
in any causes of a civil nature, but at the same 
time he took no precautions to ward off the dan- 
gers which were threatening. 

The Court had been appointed to meet at 
Westminster, on Tuesday, the 14th of March. 
The report that the Whigs of Cumberland coun- 
ty would not allow it to sit, had already become 
generally known. But they were unwilling to 
be charged with precipitancy in their conduct, 
and on this account sent a deputation of about 
forty men to the residence of the chief judge, 
Thomas Chandler, for the purpose of dissuading 
him from attending at the coming session. 

To their expostulations he replied, that “he 
believed it would be for the good of the country 
not to have any court as things were,” but that 
there was one case of murder that they must see 
to, and if it was not agreeable to the people, they 
would try no other cases. He also told them 
that the sheriff and his subordinates should not 
be permitted to bring their arms to court, and 
after thanking them for their civility in calling 
on him, parted with them in a friendly manner. 
His associate, Judge Sabin, firm in the perform- 
ance of what he deemed his duty, was very 
desirous that the court should sit as usual. For 
these reasons the Whigs agreed among them- 
selves to let the Court come together, that they 
might, in a peaceable manner, lay before it their 
reasons for not wishing it to proceed. But on 
the Friday previous, having heard that the Tories 
were resolved to take possession of the house on 
the 13th with armed guards, they changed their 
plan, and determined to precede them in occupa- 
tion, in order to make known their grievances 
before the court should be regularly opened. 

On Sunday, March the 12th, the sheriff, Wil- 
liam Patterson, in order to carry out the inten- 
tions of Judge Sabin and others, went to Brat- 
tleborough, and desired the inhabitants to accom- 
pany him on the following day to Westminster, 
that he might have their assistance in keeping the 
peace and suppressing any tumult that might 
there arise. To his proposals they assented, and 
prepared for the march. 
Monday, the day following, a party of the Whigs, 
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numbering in all about one hundred, and armed 
only with staves which they had obtained at a 
neighboring wood-pile, entered the court-house 
determined to stay their until the next morning, 
in order to present their grievances to the 
judges at an early hour, and to endeavor to 
dissuade them from holding the court. Soon 
after this and a little before sunset, Sheriff Peter- 
son made his appearance before the court-house 
at the head of a body of men numbering from 
fifty to a hundred, part of whom had fire-arms 
and part clubs and staves. Being refused admit- 
tance to the building, he caused the Riot Act to 
be read, and ordered the Whigs to disperse within 
fifteen minutes, threatening in case of refusal to 
blow a lane through them wide enough to afford 
an easy exit for all whom the bullets might 
spare. The Whigs in reply made known their 
firm determination to remain where they were, 
but informed the sheriff that he and his party 
might enter unarmed, but on no other condi- 
tions, 

Both parties being by this time much exaspe- 
rated, abusive language passed between them, in 
which wordy rencounter, Esquire Gale and She- 
riff Paterson among the Tories, and Charles 
Davenport of Dummerston among the Whigs, 
were conspicuous. The Whigs then attempted 
to hold a parley with the Tories, and three of 
them, deputized for that purpose, returned soon 
after to their companions in the court-house 
having received rather ardent wishes as to the 
warmth of their future abodes, together with the 
valuable and satisfactory information that they 
were a pack of d——d rascals. 

In this manner passed the early part of 
the evening. About seven o'clock Judge 
Chandler came into the court-house, and 
Azariah Wright, who for several years had 
been the Captain of the Militia of Westminster, 
and was now the leader of the Whigs, entered 
into conversation with him. The judge ac- 
knowledged that arms had been brought to the 
court-house by the Court party, but declared 
that it had been done without his consent. In 
order to prevent an outbreak, he promised that 
the Tories should be deprived of their weapons, 
and further, gave his pledge that the Whigs 
should enjoy the house without molestation until 
morning. On this assurance the Captain and 
his associates went some to their homes, some 
to the neighboring houses, leaving, however, a 
guard in the court-house, to give notice in ¢ase 
an attack should be made in the night. 

Meantime, the Court party assembled at the 
Royal tavern of the village, were holding a 
consultation as to the course they should pursue, 


|and over their punch-bowls, filled in honor of 


George the Third, were deciding the fate of their 
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opponents. Loudly they talked of the spirit of 
anarchy, which, originating in the disturbances 
of the stamped paper act of 1765, was now cul- 
minating in general dissatisfaction. Heated by 
their angry discussions, and inflamed by their 
deep potations, they were more than ready to 
perform the deeds of which the following hour 
was witness. Nor was their leader dissatisfied 
to find men so willing to second his murderous 
intentions. 

Ceasing from their revelry, they at the com- 
mand of the sheriff left the tavern in small 
parties, and proceeded stealthily up the hill on 
whose brow was built the court-house. Unob- 
served, as they supposed, in their approach, they 
reached the building, and at the hour before 
midnight, presented themselves at its doors 
with arms prepared for action. But the wan- 
ing moon, tipping their bayonets with her light 
as they marched, had warned the sentry of their 
coming, and they now found guards stationed 
at the doors ready to dispute with them the 
passages which they had hoped to find unde- 
fended. Angry commands from the Tories, 
and replies as angry from the Whigs, followed 
one another in quick succession, until the she- 
riff, finding that he should not be able to enter 
except by the force of arms, ordered his men to 
fire. This order they obeyed, but they after- 
wards averred that their aim was so high that 
the balls passed over the heads of those in the 
house without injuring them. At the second 
discharge, however, the guns were fired among 
the inmates of the building, the immediate effect 
of which was to drive the sentries from their 

osts. Orowded in the narrow passages of the 
ower story of the building, on the stairs and 
among the benches of the court-room, amid total 
darkness the hostile parties sustained, for a time, 
a hand to hand conflict. But the strife was of 
short duration, for the shouts of the victorious 
Tories soon announced that their superior num- 
bers had routed the small force which had 
opposed them. 

Some of the Whigs escaped by aside entrance, 
others were killed or wounded, and seven were 
taken and imprisoned. Inthe southwest corner 
of the court-house, on the lower floor, was a bar- 
foom, atranged most conveniently for those 
among the “judges, jurymen and pleaders” who 
were inclined to be bibacious. Here the Tories, 
who immediately before the assault had aroused 
their courage by copious draughts at the Royal 
tavern, renewed their drinking-bout, and a 
brawling frolic was kept up until morning, while 
the wounded and suffering prisoners, crowded in 
a narrow prison, destitute of the necessities 
which their situation demanded, and deprived of 
light and heat, were compelled during the long 
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and dark watches, to bear the insane taunts, 
and listen to the vile abuse of their victors. 

The next morning all was tumult and confu- 
sion. The judges however, opened the court at 
the appointed hour, yet deemed it prudent to 
adjourn it until the afternoon. But those of the 
Whigs who had fled the night previous, had not 
in the mean time been idle. Messengers had 
been dispatched in every direction to carry the 
news and procure assistance. One man in his 
haste, rode with uncovered head a distance of 
ten miles, and others performed longer journeys 
with as little preparation. As in olden times 
when the cross of fire, the emblem of impending 
war was borne from village to village, so now, 
at the approach of the courier, 


“In arms the huts and hamlets rise ; 
From winding glen, from upland brown 
They poured each hardy tenant down. 

* * * * * * * * 


The fisherman forsook the strand, 

The swarthy smith took dirk and brand ; 
With changed cheer the mower blithe 
Left in the half-cut swath his scythe 
The herds without a keeper strayed, 
The plough was in mid-furrow stayed ; 
Prompt at the signal of alarms 

Each son of freedom rushed to arms.” 


By noon more than four hundred men had 
assembled at Westminster in obedience to 
the summons they had received. Such a 
force as this the Court party were not pre- 
pared to encounter. Those of the Whigs who 
had been imprisoned the night previous were 
soon liberated, and the judges with their assist- 
ants and retainers were put in their places. The 
court-room in which they were confined,‘and 
which had been the scene of a part of the strug- 
gle, presented a spectacle which told but too 
plainly of the rage which had characterized 
the actions of the combatants. The benches 
were broken, and the braces, timbers and studs 
of the unfinished room, were cut and battered 
by the bullets which had been fired by the Tories. 
Blood was to be seen in the entries, and the 
stairs were stained with stiffened gore. Rendered 
furious by these sights, the Whigs now wished 
to burn down the building with its inmates, their 
imprisoned enemies, but this inhuman desire was 
silenced by Captain Bellows, afterwards of Re- 
volutionary notoriety, who with his two hundred 
men, kept the people from violence, and restrain- 
ed their angry feelings. Before evening, there 
were collected, in the words of a chronicler of 
those times, “ five-hundred good martial soldiers, 
well equipped for war,” and by the following 
day so many had assembled, that there were not 
houses nor barns sufficient to shelter them, and 
food enough to support them was with difficulty 
obtained. 
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The Court party were kept in confinement 
until the following Sunday, during which time 
they were visited by hundreds of those whom 
they had oppressed, and who, now that their per- 
secutors were bound, were ready to return upon 
them the bitterness which they had so lavishly 
expended when in power. Seven of them were 
afterwards set at liberty, having previously given 
bonds with security to appear and take their 
trials at. some future day. The rest were sent to 
Northampton, and were there imprisoned for 
more than a month. Some of them reached the 
city of New York during the following April, at 
which place they separated to engage in such 
pursuits as their changed circumstances might 
allow. The war of the Revolution had then be- 
come a reality, and to its progress was the atten- 
tion of all classes directed. 

Of the Whigs who were killed and wounded 
in the affray of March 13th, the following facts 
have been preserved. William French, son of 
Nathanial French, resided in Brattleborough, but 
so near to the boundary of Dummerston that 
he was sometimes claimed as an inhabitant of 
that town. At the time of his death, he was in 
the twenty-second year of his age, and among 
his neighbors was regarded as a clever, steady, 
honest, working farmer. He had come to West- 
minster with a number of others, his companions, 
in order to defend what he had before supposed 
he had a right to demand, namely, the privilege 
of being governed by sound laws and sound prin- 
ciples, and of restraining the advance of oppres- 
sion. Being undoubtedly more ardent than others, 
in expressing and enforcing his sentiments, he 
was among the first to attract attention, and in the 
issue was most mercilessly butchered. He was 
shot with five bullets inas many different places 
—in the leg, thigh, mouth, face, and forehead. 
In this horrible condition, still alive, he, with 
some twenty others was thrust into the jail-room, 
which was much too small to accommodate one- 
half of that number. No care nor attention was 
paid to his wounds, no consolation was offered 
him, no kind friend spoke peace to the soul that 
still lingered in that mangled carcass, bnt ene- 
mies mocked him as he gasped for the failing 
breath and made sport for themselves at his 
dying motions. Thus were spent the last hours 
of William French. 

A few days after an inquest was held on the 
body, the original report of which investigation 
is still preserved. He was buried with military 
honors, his funeral being attended by all the mi- 
litia of the surrounding country, who paid their 
last final adieu to the ennobled dead, in the salute 
which they fired over his grave. The smoke 
rolled off from the freshly turned earth, and as 
the thunder of the musketry echoed over the 
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beautiful plains of Westminster, and reverberat- 
ing among the distant hills, finally died away into 
silence, those determined men who had gathered 
around the corpse of the first victim to American 
liberty and the principles of freedom, vowed to 
avenge the wrongs of their oppressed country, 
and kindled in imagination the torch of war, 
which so soon after blazed like a beacon-light at 
Lexington and Bunker Hill. 

Daniel Houghton, who was mortally wounded 
during the ‘ massacre,” came originally. from 
Petersham, in Massachusetts, and previous to his 
death was a resident of Dummerston. The idea 
was general, for a time, that he would recover 
from his injuries, and it is for this reason that 
his name has not oftener been connected with this 
event. But in the records of Dummerston, the 
“murthering of William French and Daniel 
Houghton ” is spoken of as a fact which no one 
could dispute, and in the account of a meeting 
held in that town on the 6th of April following, 
is amemorandum of a committee who were ap- 
pointed to ‘go to Westminster, there to meet 
other committees, to consult on the best methods 
for dealing with the inhuman and unprovoked 
murtherers of William French and Daniel Hough- 
ton.” Houghton lived only nine days after the 
affray, and was buried in the old grave-yard at 
Westminster, not far from the last resting-place 
of French. For many years there was a stone 
uncut and unhewn, which marked the. spot 
where he lay, but even this slight memorial 
has at length disappeared from its place, and no 
one can now mark with accuracy the locality 
of his grave. 

A man by the name of White was wounded in 
the knee, and another, Knight by name, was 
shot in the shoulder, and for more than thirty 
years carried the ball in his body. A certain 
Lieutenant Philip Safford was in the court-house 
at the time the attack was made by the Tories. 
Most of the Whigs who were then in possession 
of the building, fled after a short conflict through 
a side entrance ; but he determined to depart by 
a more honorable passage, sallied out at the 
front-door, club in hand, knocked down a dozen 
or fifteen men who opposed him, and received in 
return several severe cuts on the head from a 
sword wielded by the Tory sheriff, Patterson. 

Among the more trifling incidents connected 
with the affray, tradition affirms that one Joseph 
Temple, carried his food in a quart pewter basin 
which, placed in a kind of knapsack, was strap- 
ped over his shoalders. During the firing, the 
basin was struck twice by the bullets which 
left their marks upon it but did not perforate it, 
and its owner escaped unhurt. This novel life- 
preserver was kept in the family of his deseend- 
ants for any years, but finally found its way to 
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that place of deposit of things valuable for their 
antiquity—the cart of a tin peddler. Another 
brave man, John Hooker by name, escaped with 
the loss of the soles of his boots, which were 
raked off by a chance shot from the enemy. 
Many a man, more distinguished but less valiant 
than John Hooker, has in the time of battle 
found safety in trusting to his soles, and that too, 
in a manner not one-half as honorable! 

Soon after the affray, a number of Tories who 
had escaped imprisonment set out for New York, 
and on arriving in that city, gave in their depo- 
sitions relative to the transactions which had 
lately occurred. In these affidavits, it was stated 
that the rioters were armed with guns and pis- 
tols, and that they not only made use of them, 
but that several of the Court party were injured 
in consequence. On the other hand the Whigs 
declared that there were no fire-arms among 
them, and this statement is substantiated by 
eye witnesses who until within a few years were 
living, and by a sufficient amount of unbiased evi- 
dence. That some of the Court party were 
wounded in the affray, there is no doubt, but the 
injuries they received were from their own 
friends, for the fight being carried on in darkness, 
it was impossible to distinguish friends from 
foes. The depositions, although given under 
oath, had been previously prepared by the Tory 


representatives in the Legislature of New York, 
from Cumberland county, and were colored by 
them in such a manner as to make the cause of 


the Whigs appear in its worst light. Men most 
violent in the measures which they are ready to 
adopt to suppress the first outbreathings of liber- 
ty and right, are not those who will scruple to ex- 
aggerate and falsify, in order to carry out the ends 
which they have proposed. 

To dignify the events of the 13th of March, the 
muses were not ashamed to lend their assistance. 
Achilles had his Homer, Eneas his Virgil, Adam 
and Eve their Milton, the sofa its Cowper, and 
the “ Westminster massacre” a faithful literal 
but unknown poet. Ofthe productions of this 
unknown poet but one remains, and this would 
probably have been lost to the world, but for an 
incident, the mention of which will, it is hoped, 
be pardoned. As the writer of this paper was 
tarrying for a day in a Green Mountain village, 
hé paid a visit to a veteran whose arm had been 
raised for the defence of his country in the war 
of the Revolution. As the memories of former 
days began to warm the heart of the old soldier 
and send the blood leaping in livelier currents 
through his veins, his body began to sway back- 
wards and forwards, and his voice accompanying 
the motion, uttered sounds unintelligible at first, 
but subsequently comprehended and recorded. 
The revelation which came from his lips, was as 
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if from the dead, so surprising was its theme. 
History seemed to assume a quaint dignity from 
the odd, old-fashioned dress in which it was pre- 
sented, and the adage “ poeta nascitur, non fit,’ 
rose grotesquely to the mind, as the production of 
the unknown climber of the steeps of Parnassus 
was gradually exhumed from the brain of the 
old man, where it had slept undisturbed for more 
than three-quarters of a century. The bardic 
story thus singularly discovered, was an account 
of the ‘ Westminster Massacre.” The verses 
are these: 


‘*March y® 13th, in Westminster, there was a dismal 
clamor, 

A mob containing 500 men, they came in a riotous 
manner, 

Swearing the courts they should not set, not even to 
adjournment, 

But for fear of the Sheriff and his valiant men they for 
their fire-arms sent. 

The Protestants that stood by the law, they all came 
here well armed; 

They demanded the house which was their own, of 
which they were debarred. 

The Sheriff then drew off his men to consult upon the 
matter, 

How he might best enter the house and not to make 
a slaughter. 

The Sheriff then drew up his men in order for a battle, 

And told them for to leave the house, or they should feel 
his bullets rattle. 

But they resisted with their clubs until the Sheriff fired, 

Then with surprise and doleful cries they all with haste 
retired. 

Our valiant men entered the house, not in the least 
confounded, 

And cleared the rooms of every one except of those 
who were wounded.” 


I have spoken of this incident as a mob, a 
riot and an affray, the names which the crown 
adherents gave it, and asa ‘ massacre,” the more 
dignified title by which it was known among the 
Whigs. It was properly an insurrection, “ : 
rising against civil and political authority.” It 
was an insurrection / but it was one that was 
justifiable, and that too on principles which do 
not admit of dispute. If we examine closely into 
facts, we shall find that in the history of Cum- 
berland county—a type of the history of the 
colonies, there were present the three conditions 
which alone can justify an insurrection. First, 
there was oppression on the part of the govern- 
ment, against which resistance was made; se- 
condly, every peaceable means by petitions and 
remonstrances for removing this oppression had 
been tried, but in vain; thirdly, forcible mea- 
sures were not resorted to, until the probability 
of success had become so strong as to amount for 
the time being, almost to a certainty. Trusting 
thus to the justice of their cause, and to the favor 
of Him who is ever ready to succor the oppressed, 
these determined men achieved for themselves 
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those blesssings, the fruits of which, we to-day, 
enjoy in their fullness. 

In claiming for William French, the title of the 
proto-martyr to the cause of American liberty, it 
may be that but few will be found willing to allow 
him such an honor. Lexington and Concord 
point with pride to their battle-grounds, and 
Charlestown boasts of her Bunker Hill, on 
whose top towers the symbol of our national 
strength—the personification of the genius of 
America. But amid these noble memories, it 
should never be forgotten that on the plains of 
Westminster, the cause of freedom received its 
first victim, and that in his grave were buried 
all hopes of reconciliation with the mother 
country. 

When the Grecian warrior consulted the oracle 
at Delphi, wishing to know whether the Athe- 
nians gr Spartans would conquer in battle, the 
priestess gave answer that the army would be 
victorious in which a soldier was first slain; for 
she well knew that the hands of his comrades 
would not tire in the struggle, until the death of 
the first martyr had been avenged by the defeat 
of his and his country’s foes. And thus, when 
on the side of liberty and the American colonies, 
the proto-martyr fell, every wound in his body 
became a mouth that called for vengeance, and 
from every drop of blood there sprang forth a 
hero, not in embryo, but armed, to battle bravely 
for his country. 





Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS, 


Cu10aco Historioat Socrety.—(Officers, vol. 
iii. p. 39.) Jan, 18th.—At the monthly meeting, 
letters accepting membership were read from 
Com. M. F. Maury, LL.D., and Peter Parker, 
M.D., of Washington, with others. A historical 
sketch of the Society, from its organization, was 
read by the Secretary; which was followed by 
a report from the joint committees of Finance 
and the Library, respecting a voluntary sub- 
scription of one thousand dollars in aid of the 
Society’s funds, and recommending arrangements 
for the supply of adequate funds to meet the 
Society’s future charges, which were adopted. 
The Society, in addition to its resident or active 
members, has been enlarged by the admission 
of a class of “ associate” members (not active), 
who contribute each the sum of ten dollars 
annually, and, upon the payment of one hundred 
dollars, become life-members. 

Feb. 15th.—At the monthly meeting were 
received and read several original MSS docu- 
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ments relating to measures taken at Kaskaskia, 
in the winter of 1806-7, towards the organiza- 
tion of the Illinois Territory. The papers in- 
cluded ist, the proceedings of a public meeting 
held at Kaskaskia; 2d, two several forms of 
petitions to Congress; 3d, a letter to E. Backus, 
Esq., agent of the petitioners at Washington. 

The reading of these papers was followed by 
a letter from Ex-Gov. Reynolds, in reply to an 
application for personal information relative to 
the subject or the petitioners. 

At the same meeting, upon the announcement 
of the recent and lamented death of Mr. Pres- 
cott, the distinguished historian, resolutions 
were submitted expressive of the sentiments of 
the members of this Society. Impressive 
remarks were made by several gentlemen, and 
personal reminiscences of an interesting charac- 
ter were offered by Col. Graham. 

March 15th.—Besides the usual business, was 
discussed the subject of the Military Bounty 
Tract Reservation in Illinois. Its great extent— 
being from the junction of the Illinois River with 
the Mississippi, including the entire tract of land 
between these rivers to lat. 41° 40’ N., (its 
southern Jimit being on the parallel of 38° 54’) 
and embracing over five millions of acres, of 
which three and a half millions were bounty 
lands, granted to the soldiers of the war of 1812, 
in accordance with a government survey exe- 
cuted in 1815-16,—rendered its history of some 
interest. In the progress of the discussion, Mr. 
Newberry, the acting President of the meeting, 
alluded to the singular fact, that, in the contem- 
plated location of these bounty lands, the State 
of Michigan was passed by the commissioners, 
under the belief that the wild lands of that 
State were not fit for cultivation. Arrange- 
ments were made to secure a memoir of this 
tract, from one whose professional acquaintance 
with its history particularly qualifies him for the 
task. 

At this meeting was presented to the Society 
by Mr. G. F. Rumsey, an interesting chart of 
British America, well executed with a pen, and 
colored, exhibiting with much clearness and 
accuracy the cantonment of the British forces 
in America, in the summer of 1768, and the 
proposed distribution of the same, consisting of 
seventeen regiments. Fort Chartres, in the 
Illinois Territory (probably the most finished 
fortification west of the Alleghanies), was 
assigned a garrison of six companies. The chart 
is of interest, from the evident care with which 
it was executed, and its excellent preservation. 
The various fortified posts in British America 
are indicated, with the number of the respective 
regiments and battalions, and the subordination 
of the several commands. The westerly bound 
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of the principal Atlantic colonies follows the 
ridge of the Appalachian range. The chart was 
found, well protected by a case, in a collection 
of old maps imported from Europe, and on sale 
in Chicago, where it was purchased. 


MARYLAND. 


Marytanp Historroat Socrery.—(Officers 
vol. iii. p. 107.) Baltimore, March 3d.—Hon. 
John P. Kennedy, Vice-President, in the chair. 

After the reading and approval of the Secre- 
tary’s report of proceedings at the last meeting, 
donations to the library were announced as 
having been received. 

Henry B. Dawson, of New York, was elected 
a corresponding member. 

Lewis Mayer was elected an active member. 

Rev. Dr. Morris made a report of the labors 
of the Committee on Natural History. 

Mr. Streeter moved the thanks of the Society 
to the members of the committee for their 
assiduous attention to their duties, and the same 
gentlemen were reélected. 

On motion of Dr. Morris, it was resolved to 
increase the number of the committee from 
seven to twelve. 

The Treasurer, John Hanan, Esq., reported 
the receipts of the year at $2,550 ; expenditures 
$2,224 59; balance in the Treasury, $325 41. 

Hon. John P. Kennedy, having remarked that 
he had a series of resolutions to propose, which 
he had been desirous of presenting to a meeting 
of the Society, especially called for the purpose, 
but had been prevented by circumstances, offered 
the following : 

Resolved, That the Maryland Historical Soci- 
ety, holding in grateful recognition the genius 
of William Hickling Prescott, and the brilliant 
service he has rendered to the world by his 
labors in the department of History, and taking a 
just pride in the honor he has reflected upon his 
country, by a life not less conspicuous for its 
dignified purity of conduct than for the studies 
which have won him a companionship of renown 
with the great historians of ancient and modern 
times, have received the recent tidings of his 
death with the most profound regret. That they 
unite with the whole country in lamenting the 
irreparable loss it has sustained, not only in its 
resources of literary fame, but also in its roll of 
distinguished men, whose living example serves 
to stimulate the generous ambition of youth and 
manhood towards the perception and practice 
of the highest private and public virtues, that 
exalt personal character or adorn a State. 

Resolved, That this Society, with a view to | 
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acknowledgment of the great benefaction he 
has conferred upon his country by his works, 
do hereby authorize and request the President, 
in conjunctior with such committee as he may 
appoint, to procure a good portrait of the 
deceased, to be preserved in the Hall of the 
Society. 

The resolutions were seconded by Rev. Dr. 
Morris, and were nnanimously passed. 

Rev. Dr. Morris read an interesting paper on 
the “Languages spoken in Baltimore.” 

The Vice-President detailed the general fea- 
tures of a plan which he proposes to bring for- 
ward more in detail, for a special annual session 
of the Society, for the reading of papers, and 
the discussion of points of interest connected 
with local, revolutionary, religious and natural 
history of Maryland and other States, the mate- 
rials thus furnished, to form a volume of the 
Society’s publications, 

The Society then adjourned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massaonvsetts Hisrorroat Soorery.— Boston, 
April 14th.—The annual meeting, the Presi- 
dent, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in the chair. 

Hon. David Sears read a letter from John Lo- 
throp Motley, Esq., the historian, who is at 
present residing in Rome, Italy. It was written 
to a friend in this city, just after he had read in 
Galignani’s Messenger the announcement of the 
death of the late William H. Prescott. Mr. 
Motley gives an interesting account of his ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Prescott. He states that 
twelve years ago, when he first proposed to 
write a historical work, fearing that the subject 
he had selected might in some way cross the 
path of some work of Mr. Prescott, he called on 
the latter and stated to him that if what he pro- 
posed should interfere in any way with his 
writings, he would give up his intentions. Mr. 
Prescott, so far from objecting, encouraged him 
to go on with his work. Had he objected, Mr. 
Motley states that he should have laid down his 
pen and probably never have written a historical 
work, 

Mr. George Ticknor pronounced a beautiful 
and eloquent eulogium upon the character of 
his late friend, Mr. Prescott. 

The President read acommunication from Wil- 
liam H. Gardiner, Esq., the executor of the estate 
of the late Mr. Prescott, containing an extract 
from his will, in which he bequeaths to the His- 
torical Society the sword of his grandfather, 


| Gen. William Prescott, which he wore when in 


command of the American troops at the battle 
of Bunker Hill. It will be recollected that the 
swords of General Prescott, and of Capt. Lindzee 
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of the Royal Navy of Great Britain, the grand- 
father of Mr. Prescott’s wife, had been for 
many years suspended crosswise in Mr. Prescott’s 
library, the one used in fighting for American 
liberty, and the other, at the same time, em- 

loyed in behalf of the British Crown. Capt. 
Lindzee's sword Mr. Prescott bequeathed to his 
wife, but Mr. Gardiner, in his communication, 
stated that he was authorized by Mrs. Prescott 
to present that also to the Society. It was voted 
that they be suspended in the Society’s room in 
a position similar to that they occupied in Mr. 
Prescott’s library, and that a suitable inscription 
be placed upon them. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers 
for the ensuing year :—President—Robert O. 
Winthrop. Vice-Presidents—Jared Sparks, 
David Sears. Recording Secretary—Ohandler 
Robbins. Corresponding Secretary—-Joseph 
Willard. Zreaswrer-—Richard Frothingham, Jr. 
Librarian—Sam’1 K. Lothrop. Cabinet Keeper— 
Nathaniel B. Shurtleff. Standing Committee— 
Emory Washburn, Lorenzo Sabine, Charles 
Deane, Solomon Lincoln, Henry A. Whitney. 

The above are the same as last year’s Board, 
with the exception of Solomon Lincoln and 
Henry A. Whitney, of the Standing Committee, 
in place of George Livermore and Thomas As- 
pinwall, whose term of service had expired by 
the provision of the Constitution, and they were 
therefore ineligible. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


New Eneranp Historio-Gengaroaioat So- 
orety.—(Officers, vol. iii. p. 78.) Boston, April 
2d.—Quarterly meeting. The President in the 
chair. 

The Librarian reported that 89 bound volumes 
209 pamphlets, and 2 genealogical charts, had 
been added to the library during the past 
month, 

The Corresponding Secretary reported letters 
accepting membership, to which they had pre- 
viously been elected, from the following gentle- 
men : 

J. Bertrand Payne, Esq., of London, England, 
Rev. E. 8. Stearns, of Albany, N. Y., Benjamin 
Pomeroy, of New York, and Rev. John §, 
Holme, of Brooklyn, N. Y.— Corresponding. 

The letter of Mr. Payne stated that in addi- 
tion to his forthcoming “ Armorial of Jersey,” 
he intended to prepare a similar work on the 
Island of Guernsey, to be followed by the results 
of investigations in new fields of English 
research, namely, the ecclesiastical and secular 
depositories of MSS. in the province of Nor- 
mandy. The Corresponding Secretary also read 
a letter from Mr. Dawson, of White Plains, in 
relation to his history of the “ Battles of the 
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United States,” twelve numbers of which have 
been received from him. 

Dr. Joseph Palmer, the historiographer of the 
Society, read biographical notices of William 
W. Mather, of Columbus, O., a corresponding 
member, who died at Columbus, Feb. 26th, aged 
54, and of Rev. John Richards, D.D., of Hano- 
ver, N. H., a resident member, who died at 
Hanover, March 29, aged 61. 

Dr. William M. Cornell, of Boston, gave an 
interesting memoir of the Empress Josephine, 
He was followed by Col. Samuel Swett, who 
read some letters relative to the capture of 
Louisburg, which he accompanied by appropri- 
ate remarks, The thanks of the Society were 
voted. After the transaction of business the 
meeting was dissolved. 


Tue Essex Instrrvute.—Salem.—Vice-Presi- 
dent Rev. J. L. Russell presiding. Dona- 
tions were announced. Many additions of 
interest have been made to the library 
and cabinets since the last meeting; among 
which may be enumerated the proceedings and 
reports of several scientific societies, the Acade- 
my of Science, of St. Louis, the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences, and the Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute ; a set of Hartford Directories from 
1839 to 1858, including twenty volumes, from 
James 8. Bryant of Hartford; the London Post- 
office Directory, 1856, from James M. Caller ; 
Reports of Surveys, etc., of Railroad routes 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific, by order of 
U. 8. Congress, 8 volumes 4to., from F. W. Put- 
nam, etc. To the Cabinets, donations were 
from Charles F. Williams—two life-sized figures 
from Calcutta; H. F. Shepard and W. G. Webb, 
—several articles illustrative of the habits of the 
natives of the east coast of Africa; additional 
species of fishes, reptiles, etc., from the Smith- 
sonian, and the Zodlogical museum at Cam- 
bridge : dress worn by the natives of the north- 
west coast, by John F. Ropes. 


Depaam Historica Socrery.—(Officers, bo- 
low.)—An informal meeting of gentlemen inte- 
rested in preserving historical materials relative 
to Dedham, Massachusetts, was held in that town, 
on the evening of Feb. 1st, 1859, at which it was 
decided to form an historical society. A com- 
mittee, consisting of William Bullard, Calvin 
Guild, and Henry O. Hildreth, was appointed 
to prepare a constitution, which committee re- 
ported at an adjourned meeting, Feb. 15th, a 
constitution which was adopted. The name of 
the association is the ‘‘ Dedham Historical So- 
ciety,” and its annual meeting is to be held on 
the Monday preceding the full moon in March of 
each year, and other meetings at the same time 
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in the remaining months. At the annual meet- 
ing this year, March 14th, the following officers 
were chosen, viz.: 

President—Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D.; Vice 
President—Danforth P. Wight, M. D.; Corres- 
ponding Secretary—Henry O, Hildreth ; Record- 
ing Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian —Calvin 
Guild; Curators—Jonathan H. Cobb, William 
Bulard 2nd, Wald Colburn; Auditors—Enos 
Foord, Henry W. Richards. 


NEW YORK. 

New York Historicat Soorery.—(Officers, 
vol. iii. p. 43.) New York, April 5th.—Hon. 
Luther Bradish, President, in the chair. 

The Treasurer’s report was read, showing a 
balance in hand of $150 61. 

The Librarian announced a list of donations 
among which which was a fine collection of 
Georgia Coins. 

The Corresponding Secretary announced the 
receipt of three interesting letters of Com. 
Chauncey. 

The President announced that the Nineveh 
Marbles, which had arrived, had been opened 
and put into strong frames. They were placed 
in the Refectory. There had been considerable 
difficulty in opening and placing them in frames 


in consequence of their delicate nature, requiring 
great care in handling ; but they had been safely 


put in their places. They were as follows: 

No. 1. Winged figure, with triple horns, 
standing with a fir-cone in one hand, in the other 
a basket, ornamented with a bas relief of two 
kings beside a sacred tree. 

2. Two small winged figures kneeling beside 
two sacred trees; underneath, twenty lines of 
inscription. This slab is placed over the follow- 
ing: 

3. Two small eagle-headed human figures, with 
offerings—a tree between them, and another 
behind one of the figures. 

4-5. Subject’ extending over two adjoining 
slabs. In the centre a sacred tree, on either 
side a winged figure standing, each with double 
horns, and each presenting the mystic fir-cone 
and basket; behind one of them another sacred 
tree. The sandals retain remains of black and 
red paint. 

6. Eagle-headed human figure, with offerings 
before a sacred tree. 

7. The sacred tree. 
the preceding. 

8. Winged figure with triple horns, with the 
usual offerings, standing between two sacred 
trees. 

9. Similar figure reversed. 


This is connected with 
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10. Winged figure standing with a mystic bas- 
ket in one hand, the other hand open. 

11. Similar figure reversed. 

12. Winged figure standing, before him a king, 
with a patera in one hand, and a bow in the 
other; each of which exhibits some unusual 
ornamentation. 

13. Eagle-headed human figure (supposed 
Nirroch), standing with mystic offerings be- 
tween two sacred trees. 

Such, the Society would find to be, the collec- 
tion, for which the Society was indebted to the 
munificence of Mr. Lenox. They formed a very 
interesting group, and would be still more inter- 
esting when some person—and he hoped there 
were many among us—should give us the inter- 
pretation of the inscriptions, and thus close up 
the mystery in which they were enveloped. 

The President was followed by Rey. Dr. 
Hawks, Prof. Geo. W. Greene, Hon. George 
Bancroft, Dr. Osgood, in appropriate remarks. 

Mr. George Folsom called the attention of the 
Society to the prospects of the Egyptian mu- 
seum. Many valuable objects had been collected 
in Egypt and brought to this city in order to es- 
tablish a Museum, but for want of a little means, 
there was every prospect that the specimens 
would be sent back. He held in his hand a list, 
by which it would be seen that several gentle- 
men had contributed from $1,000 down to $50 
for that purpose. Among them was the gentle- 
man who had presented the Society with the 
marbles. Only $26,000 had yet been collected 
for the Museum. The collection had cost $100- 
000, and it had been offered for only $60,000 ; 
therefore $34,000 required to be raised for the 
purchase of the collection. 

W. ©. Prime, Esq., offered a few remarks, in 
testimony of the value of the Egyptian collec- 
tion. There was not in the world a collection 
of Egyptian antiquities, illustrating the private 
life of the ancient Egyptians, more valuable than 
the New York collection. The question was, 
whether that collection was to be retained here, 
or to be taken away to Europe. Mr. Prime en- 
tered into some interesting statements of his 
experiences in Egypt, and showed a number of 
small relics, illustrative of the manners and 
customs of the people in ancient times, some of 
which were confirmatory of passages of Scrip- 
ture. Mr. Prime concluded by expressing his 
conviction that, extravagant as it might appear, 
there were somewhere in Egypt, and they would 
yet be brought to light, Sarcophagi waiting for 
the trumpet to sound, to arouse Joseph and his 
brethren. 

Mr. Folsom moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee of fifteen to take measures for completing 
the purchase of the collection, which was carried. 
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AmerRIoAN ErunotogioaL Sootry.—(Officers 
vol. iii. p. 81.) New York, March 28th.— Hon. 
Geo. Folsom, the President, in the chair. The 
President called the attention of the members 
to a collection of 

Peruvian Antiques, displayed upon the tables, 
and introduced Mr. Charles Farres, who has 
spent 30 years in Peru, a portion of the time in 
a medical capacity under the government, and 
who has travelled among the Andes, and made 
excavations among the ruins of ancient towns 
there and elsewhere, whence he has brought a 
large collection of articles, including those pres- 
ent. 

The entire collection comprises above sixty 
vases, jars, and other vessels of baked earth, 
chiefly designed for drinking vessels, some with 
two mouths, handles, and ornaments of different 
kinds. There are as many more smaller objects, 
of stone, metals, clay, etc., of various forms 
and very different designs. Some of the metal- 
lic are cast, others hammered, and some stamped. 
Numbers of-them are of impure silver. 

He commenced his antiquarian researches at 
Trujillo, and afterwards extended them to Huan- 
chaco, and finally to places in the mountains, 
150 leagues in the interior. 

Mr. Squier remarked, that the collection was 
valuable, as it showed the state of the arts in 
the frontier regions of Peru, to some of which 
the power of the Incas had never been extended. 
The inhabitants of the most remote and secluded 
regions of the Andes were thus proved to have 
possessed the arts of pottery, etc., in a very 
creditable degree, though very inferior to those 
found in the cities, and such as are mentioned 
by old Spanish writers. But, in no part of 
Peru had they attained the degree of excellence 
found in Central America, and Mexico. 

tev. Mr. Walker mentioned that the Africans 
about Gaboon make earthen jars resembling the 
Peruvian in material (black clay) and like some 
of the simplest of them in form, They use the 
clay without mixture, and bake it in a bright 
fire made of split bamboo. The Croe negroes 
make water jars of three gallons, light, and car- 
ried on their heads. 

Mr. Farres exhibited a dress, made of wild 
cotton, spun and woven by the ancient Peruvi- 
ans, and found in one of their tombs. It was a 
loose frock, with a fringe of birds’ feathers 
around the bottom, and had numerous small 
plates of silver (or silver and copper) attached 
to it, stamped with rude figures. A larger plate 
of the same kind was shown, which was found 
on the head of the deceased. Such garments 


are found in many of the tombs; and Mr. Tay- | 


lor said that he obtained numbers of such at 
Arica without the plates. 
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The President expressed the gratification felt 
by the Society at the exhibition so obligingly 
made by Mr. Farres; and on motion of Mr, 
Squier, a vote of thanks was passed, and a com- 
mittee appointed to examine and report on the 
collection, and to take such measures as may 
bring it before the public, as it is offered for 
sale. 

Mr. Squier presented to the Society copies of 
a letter addressed to Sir Joseph Banks, in 1791, 
by an English midshipman, accompanying a 
manuscript in singular characters, purporting to 
be the creed and a prayer written by natives of 
Newfoundland, who had been taught by Roman 
Catholic Missionaries. 

Also, manuscripts relating to the Saguenay 
Indians, below Quebec. All these he had copied 
from originals in the British Museum. 

Mr. 8. exhibited a lithographic copy of one of 
the long lost MSS. of Botturini, which he has 
had printed from stone (reduced one-half,) in 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution in Paris. Also, 
a similar copy of a Mexican School Book on 
History. 

The Mexican method of recording historical 
events and chronology was clearly shown by 
these lithographs. A line of hieroglyphics, rep- 
resenting years, passes through the sheet length- 
wise; and remarkable events are represented 
by other characters, intermingled with rude 
drawings, clustered around the years when they 
transpired. 

Mr. Squier remarked that the original Mexican 
works were on native Maguey paper, and that 
the deaf and dumb pupils of the Paris Institu- 
tion are found more accurate copyists, in sub- 
jects of this kind, than most artists who possess 
all their faculties. 

The remainder of the evening was spent in 
the discussion of interesting questions connected 
with the various objects exhibited. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Wyomine Hisrorroat Soorery.— Wilkesbarre, 
April 4th.—The President in the chair. 

Numerous donations were announced; among 
them a very beautiful edition of Baron Cuvier’s 
“Animal Kingdom,” in eight volumes, from 
Mrs. L. Hakes. 

Morton’s ‘ Crania Americana,” a rare work, 
and other books, from Mrs. Dr. Day. 

A beautiful collection of shells, from Mrs, 
Cora Smith. Also shells from Capt. Dana, the 


| President, some very rare ones, 


Indian leggins, tobacco pouch and belt, worked 
with poreupine quills, from Hon. Charles Miner. 
List of Honorary Members elected at stated 
meeting, April 4th, 1859.—Prof. Jos. Leidy ; 
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Isaac Lea, Philadelphia; Prof. P. W. Mosblech, 
Bethany, Va.; Hon. Simon Oameron; Prof. 
Jas. O. Booth, Philadelphia; Rev. Reuben Low- 
rie, Shanghae, China; Prof. Guiot, Trenton ; 
Dr. Chandler, Union Oollege; Prof. Alex. D. 
Bache, U. 8. Coast Survey ; Prof. Froissart; G. 
Washington Smith, Philadelphia; Lieut. W. F. 
Maury, Washington; Rev. O. R. Lane, Tunk- 
hannock, 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 


“Tue Brrra-PLace or ANDREW Jackson.” — 
The National Intelligencer of 7th February, 
1859, contains a notice of recent discussions in 
the Southern papers about the birth-place of 
Andrew Jackson, which attracts my attention 
and prompts me now to make the following state- 
ment : 

In February, 1833, I went to visit Simon Ken- 
ton, at his house, in Logan County, Ohio, where 
I spent two days in gathering and noting mate- 
rials for the History of Ohio, which I was then 
about to write. As he talked I wrote, and gene- 
rally I secured his precise language, which was 
very terse and graphic. Among the notes I 


took, and the last one, was one relating to Gen. 


Jackson. It was this: “ In 1779 Jackson came 
out to (Kentucky) along with Dr. Walker 
and some line cutters.” They were running the 
line between North Carolina and Virginia. Jack- 
son had something to do with it as a kind of 
commissary. ‘Saw him that fall at Boonesbo- 
rough. He mated with an outbreaking set at 
Danville, and was about Crow’s Station.” “ Jack- 
son was certainly twenty-odd years at that time ; 
knew him there till 1783.” 

Another statement dwelling in my memory, 
but which I do not find noted, was, that Jackson 
was one year younger or one year older than 
himself; he did not remember which. He never 
met the General after that, until President Mon- 
roe was making his tour through the Western 
States. “ Word was brought that Colonel Monroe 
and the gentlemen travelling with him would be 
at , near Louisville. I was there with a 
large company assembled to meet the President, 
Gen. Jackson was with the President, and I was 
introduced to him. I thought he looked shy at 
me, but I never said Crow’s Station to him 
once.” 

Kenton stated his own birth in a way that 
fixed it unerringly as in 1755. ‘My mother 
always told me that I was bornin the April be- 
fore Braddock’s defeat. He was then twenty-four 
years of age when he met Jackson. I found all 
his other dates exceedingly accurate. 
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In September, 1840, when Gen. Harrison was 
coming to Urbana from the western counties 
to attend one of the large meetings of that day, 
I was requested to attend the committee of ar- 
rangements and meet him at the border of the 
county, as I was personally known to him and 
they were not. He was accompanied by John 
Chambers, of Kentucky, who took a seat with 
me, and I drove him to Urbana. Among the 
many things said during that drive, this state- 
ment by him is most vividly remembered; 
“There is in my neighborhood an old woman, 
of humble rank, but a member of a church, 
and very much respected, who says that she 
came to America in the same ship with Gen. 
Jackson’s parents, and that Jackson was born 
at sea, three days from land.” She said, “I 
received him in my own hands.” Mr. Cham- 
bers said he had intended to have her state- 
ment reduced to writing, and verified, but he 
had neglected it. Her statement was doubtless 
known to others in Kentucky. 

Still later, I had a conversation within these 
few years with W. Marshall Anderson, of Circle- 
ville, Ohio, and found that the place near Louis- 
ville, mentioned by Kenton, was the house of his 
father, Richard O. Anderson, on Bear Grass. 
He was present, and remembers that, while all 
the other gentlemen were on the porch or in 
another room, his father and Gen. J. were 
talking alone about matters of early history. 
He stood by and listened to them. His father 
asked this question: ‘Gen. Jackson, where 
were you born?” And the answer was, “I 
was born at sea.” 

Within these few weeks I had meditated on 
throwing these items together and giving them 
to that excellent journal, the Historical Maga- 
zine. But the note I find in your paper, on my 
return from a short absence, leads me at once 
to send you this. I need not say that I have 
entire confidence in this narrative: and, with- 
out having seen the article published in North 
Carolina, I rely on the statement of Kenton, 
that Jackson was older than represented in tho 
biographies of him, and on the clear memory 
of Marshall Anderson, that Jackson was born 
at sea. Joun H. James. 

Ursana, OnI0. 


Hancoor’s Later Days.—The Hancock 
house was the scene of much hospitality in John 
Hancock’s time. He was in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances in the latter part of his life, and a 
venerable gentleman, whose society I sometimes 
enjoy, has told me that he had often heard, on 
the first day of term, when the docket was 
called, the crier exclaim, ‘“ John Hancock, John 
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Hancock, come into court and answer unto John 
Doe, or your default will be recorded.” And 
this when he was Governor of the State. But 
in those blessed days for lawyers, nobody 
minded being sued, and nobody bothered 
himself about paying his debts, except upon 
compulsion, unless it suited his convenience. 
Still he found means to exercise a most abund- 
ant hospitality. The gentleman I have quoted, 
who is probably the last surviving guest of the 
multitudes Hancock entertained—since he died 
sixty-five years ago—described to me a dinner 
party he particularly remembered. 

There were not less than fifty or sixty at 
the table, but the host did not sit at meat 
with them. He ate at alittle side-table, and sat 
on a wheel-chair, in which he wheeled himself 
about the general table to speak with his guests. 
This was because of his gout, of which he made 
a political as well as a social excuse for his doing 
as he pleased. On the occasion in question, 


when the guests were in the height of animated 
conversation, and just as the cloth was drawn, 
they were interrupted by a tremendous crash. 
Aservant, on removing acut-glass epergne, which 
formed the central ornament of the table, let it 
fall, and it was dashed into a thousand pieces. An 
awkward silence fell upon the company, who 


hardly knew how to treat the accident, when 
Hancock relieved their embarrassment by cheer- 
fully exclaiming. ‘ James, break as much as you 
like, but don’t make such a confounded noise 
about it!” And under cover of the laugh this 
excited, the fragments were removed, and the 
talk went on as if nothing had happened. This, 
it strikes me, was the presence of mind of true 
good breeding. 


Carrain Linvzex, R. N.—It is mentioned in 
the accounts of the late W. H. Prescott, that he 
kept two swords in his house, one of which be- 
longed to his grandfather of Bunker Hill memory, 
end the other to an English connection by mar- 
riage, Captain Lindzee, or Linzee, who commanded 
an armed vessel in the English navy, and was 
stationed in Boston harbor at the time of that bat- 
tle. The following Revolutionary anecdote of the 
Captain is taken from the forthcoming work en- 
titled ‘“ Diary of the Revolution.” 

August 10.—Yesterday the Falcon sloop of 
war, under the commani of Captain Lindzee, 
hove in sight of Gloucester, Cape Ann,* and 
seemed to be in quest of two schooners, from 
the West Indies, bound to Salem, one of which 
he soon brought to; the other taking advantage 
of a fair wind, put into Gloucester harbor; but 


* Massachusetts. 
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Lindzee having made a prize of the first, pursued 
the second into the harbor, and brought the first 
with him. He anchored, and sent two barges 
with fifteen men in each, armed with muskets 
and swivels. These were attended by a whale 
boat, in which was the lieutenant and six privates, 
with orders to seize the loaded schooner, and 
carry her under the Falcon’s bow. The militia 
and other inhabitants were alarmed at this dan- 
gerous attempt, and prepared for a vigorous op- 
position. The barge men under the command of 
the lieutenant, boarded the schooner at the cabin 
windows, which provoked a smart fire from the 
people on the shore, by which three of the enemy 
were killed, and the lieutenant wounded in the 
thigh, who thereupon returned to the man- 
of-war. Upon this Lindzee sent the other schoo- 
ner and a small cutter he had to attend him, well 


_armed, with orders to fire upon the damned rebels, 


wherever they could see them, and that he would 
in the meantime cannonade. He immediately 
fired a broadside upon the thickest settlements, 
and stood with a diabolical pleasure to see what 
havoc his cannon might make. ‘“ Now,” said he, 
“my boys, we will aim at the damned Presbyte- 
rian church. Well! my brave fellows, one shot 
more and the house of God will fall before you.” 
While he was thus venting his hellish rage, and 
setting himself as it were against heaven, the Al- 
mighty was on our side. Not a ball struck or 
wounded an individual person, although they 
went through our houses in almost every direc- 
tion when filled with women and children. Un- 
der God our little party at the water-side per- 
formed wonders, for they soon made themselves 
masters of both the schooners, the cutter, the 
two barges, the boat, and every man in them, 
and all that pertained to them. In the action, 
which lasted several hours, we have lost but one 
man, two others wounded, one of whom is since 
dead, the other very slightly wounded. We 
took, of the men-of-war’s men, thirty-five ; seve- 
ral are wounded, and one since dead ; twenty-four 
are sent to head-quarters. The remainder being 
impressed from this and the neighboring towns, 
are permitted to return to their friends. This 
morning Captain Lindzee warped off with but 
one-half of his men, with neither a prize boat 
nor tender, except a small skiff the wounded lieu- 
tenant returned in. 

Among the prisoners taken, is one Budd, gun- 
ner of the Falcon sloop-of-war, who was some- 
time ago at Machias with a number of others, 
and carried to Worcester, and upon being releas- 
ed from close confinement, took an opportunity 
of running off with a few of the Tory gentry, 
and got on board the Falcon again. It is hoped 
this fellow, if re-taken, will be better secured. 

Last evening returned to Boston, after about 
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three weeks’ cruise; twelve transports, having on 
board about a thousand ministerial butchers, 
under convoy of three men-of-war. During their 
cruise they plundered and pillaged about two 
thousand sheep, and upwards of one hundred 
head of cattle, from Gardiner’s and Fisher's 
Islands, near New London, Connecticut, though 
it is said, after they were secured, they tendered 
payment. They also took and carried in with 
them, an outward bound vessel, with about forty 
head of cattle and thirty sheep. With this tro- 
phy of victory, on their arrival at Boston, the 
bells were set to music, to the no small joy and 
rejoicing of the Tories there. 

How is the glory of Britain departed! Her 
army, which not long since was the terror of 
many nations, is now employed in cutting the 
throats of his Majesty’s loyal subjects, and sheep 
stealing! Felons, indeed ! 


Franxuin’s Intecriry.—We clip the follow- 
ing from the Printer’s News Letter 

“ Soon after his establishment in Philadelphia, 
Franklin was offered a piece to publish in his 
newspaper ; being very busy, he begged the gen- 
tleman would leave it for consideration. The 
next day the author called and asked his opinion 
of it. Franklin replied: 

“ Why, sir, [ am sorry to say that I think it 
highly scurrilous and defamatory ; being at a loss, 
on account of my poverty, whether to reject it 
or not, I thought I would put it to this issue—at 
night, when my work was done, I bought a two- 

nny loaf, on which, with a mug of cold water, 
Founeed heartily, and then wrapping myself in 
my great coat, slept very soundly on the floor till 
morning, when another loaf and mug of water 
afforded me a breakfast. Now, sir, since I can 
live comfortable in this manner, why should I 
prostitute my press to personal hatred and party 
passion, for a more luxurious living ?” 


Huron Staristios.—From a kind of manu- 
script census of the Hurons or Wyandots of De- 
troit in the winter of 1748, it appears that they 
formed 17 cabins in a smaller village, and 15 in a 
larger one. Besides these there were 8 families 
of the tribe at Etionnontet, and 4 at Aaae on 
the Ohio. Intermixed with these Hurons were 
9 Iroquois, 4 Ottawas, 1 Pottowatomi, 2 Abnokis, 
7 Mohegans of Albany, 6 Choctaws, 15 Foxes, 
2 Chickasaws. The whole tribe numbered just 
about 500. Sastaretsi being king, and Nicholas 
regent. Dechonte was the preceding monarch. 


TRANSFORMATION OF Names, Ootron GIN 28. 
Gortinern.—A place atthe head of navigation 
on the Tombeckbee river in Mississippi known as 
Oorron Gry Port. The place is supposed by later 
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settlers in that State, to have derived its name 
from the fact, that the first cotton gin was loca- 
ted there. Nearly twenty years ago, the writer 
was assured by a highly creditable German, that 
the place was named by a company of early set- 
tlers, in that neighborhood, Gorrincren. The 
subsequent emigration swept off every remnant 
of association with Gottingen and its celebrated 
university. Perhaps the majority of those who 
first began to cultivate the soil, looked upon a 
few pounds of cotton, and the machine for gin- 
ning it, as more useful and important to the af- 
fairs of life, than every graduate who, and every 
principle of science and philosophy, which ever 
owed their fame and their origin to that famous 
Alma Mater. ee 
SYDNEY, ALA. 


SPANISH GOVERNORS OF FLORIDA. 


T. John Ponce de Leon, discovered it in 1512 
II. Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon, 1524 
III. Hernando de Soto, died 1542 
IV. Tristan de Luna, 1559-61 
V. Angel de Villafane, 1561 
VI. Pedro Menendez de Aviles, 1565-72 
VII. Pedro Menendez Marquez, killed 1574 
VIII. Hernando de Miranda, 1575-93 
IX. John de Salinas, 1593-1619 
X. Diego de Rebolledo, 
XI. Pablo de Hita Salazar, 
XII. John Marquez Cabrera, 
XIII. Diego de Quiroga i Losada, 
XIV. Francis de la Guerra, 
XV. Laureano deTorrezi Ayala, in 1693 
XVI. Joseph de Zuniga ila Cerda, till 1708 
XVII. Frances de Corcoles Martinez, 
XVIII. John de Ayalar, Sarg’t Major, 
XIX. Anthony Benavides, 
XX. Manuel de Montrano, 
XXI. Lucas Fernando Palacios, 
killed by Indians 


in 1680 


1719-30 


1758-62 


First Tuines.—The first carriage said to be 
built in America was made in Dorchester, Mas- 
sachusetts, by a man named White, for a private 
gentleman in Boston. It was copied from an 
English chariot, though made much lighter, and 
was a credit to its maker. It was however 
found, that from the difliculty of procuring ma- 
terial and high wages, it was expedient and 
cheaper to order them from England and France. 

The first grand jury in America met at Bos- 
ton, September Ist, 1635, and presented one 
hundred offences. 

The first insurance office in New England, was 
established at Boston in 1724. 

The first attempt to establish a post-office sys- 
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tem in the American colonies was made in 1693 
by one Thomas Neale, to whom a royal patent 
for this purpose had been issued, but his arrange- 
ments were very limited and imperfect. The ut- 
most contemplated by Neale was a post-office in 
each county, and his actual operations came far 
short of this. 

The first daily paper issued in Virginia, was in 
1780, the annual subscription to which was fifty 
dollars. 


Srraw Brarpine.—The Providence Journal 
says that the first braiding of straw was in that city 
by Mrs. Betsey Baker, now residing in Dedham, 
in 1796. From Mrs. B. several acquired a 
knowledge of the process of braiding, and gradu- 
ally the news spread through New England. 
Some idea may be formed of the extent to which 
the business was carried, by the fact that in 1855, 
according to returns made, 3,326,000 straw bon- 
nets were manufactured in Massachusetts, em- 
ploying about 1000 males and 9000 females. In 
the year ending June 30, 1857, raw and manu- 
factured straw materials to the value of $2,246,928 
were imported into the United States. 


A Lone-Liven Famiry.—Ephraim Little, of 
Marshfield, who died on the 23d of March, was 
born July 22, 1766, and lived to the advanced 
age of 92 years 5 months & 1 day; though he en- 
dured for many years of his life great hardships 
and exposure, such as would soon have broken 
down an ordinary constitution. His ancestors 
and relatives, from the earliest settlement of Ply- 
mouth, have many of them attained very great 
ages. His father’s age was 90 years 5 months 
26 days, and his grand-parents on his father’s 
side were respectively 83 years, 10 months 28 days 
and 85 years. One of his father’s brothers lived 
to be about 96, one 95 years 5 months 14 days, 
and another 84 years 5 month 6 days; and a 
sister to be about 94 years. Of his own brothers 
and sisters one was 88 years 8 months 8 days, 
another 87 years 9 months, 28 days, and two or 
three others over 80 years of age. Many of his 
cousins were at their death between eighty 
and ninety. All the foregoing lived and died at 
Marshfield, except two of his uncles and one sis- 
ter. He was the last living descendant in the 
fourth generation of Thomas Little and Anna 
Warren, who were married at Plymouth, April 
19th (29th N.S.) 1633, she being a daughter of 
Richard Warren, one of the Maytlower pilgrims ; 
her mother died at Plymouth, Oct. 2d, (12th N.S.) 
1673, about 93 years of age. The Plymouth Co- 
lony Records say, ‘‘ aged above 90 years.” He 
was also, through his grandmother, a descend- 
ant in the fourth generation of Constant South- 
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worth and Elizabeth Collier, who were married 
at Plymouth, Nov. 2d (12th N. 8.), 1687. The 
mother of Constant Southworth, who was the 
second wife of Governor Bradford, died according 
to the Plymouth Colony, Records, March 26th 
(April 5th N. 8.), 1670, “four score years of 
age, or thereabouts.” Many others of the Lit- 
tle family of Plymouth County have lived to 
ages quite as great as those above mentioned. 
L. L. 


RevorutTionary Inorent.—The following is 
an incident in the life of Col. Houghton, of 
Hunterdon County, N. J., the grandfather of the 
late eminent Baptist minister, Rev. Spencer H. 
Cone, D.D. It was in Hopewell Baptist meet- 
ing house, where Conant Cone and Alice Houghton 
alike worshipped, and where they were immersed, 
that Joab Houghton received the first news of 
the battle of Lexington, and the defeat of the 
Earl of Northumberland, the haughty descend- 
ant of the Hero of Chevy-Chase, by the half 
armed yeomanry of New England. Stilling the 
breathless messenger, he sat quietly through 
the service, and when they were ended passed 
out, and mounting the great stone block in 
front of the meeting-house, beckoned to the 
people to stop. Men and women paused to 
hear, curious to know what so unusual a sequel 
to the service of the day could mean. At the 
first words a silence stern as death fell over all. 
The Sabbath quiet of the hour and the place 
was deepened intoa solemnity. He told them 
all the story of the cowardly murder at Lex- 
ington by the royal troops; the retreat of 
Perey; the gathering of the children of the 
Pilgrims around the beleagured hills of Boston. 
Then pausing, and looking over the silent 
crowd, he said slowly; ‘* Men of New Jersey, 
the redeoats are murdering our brethren of 
New England. Who follows me to Boston?” 
And every man in that audience stepped out 
into a line and answered “I!” There was 
not a coward nor a traitor in old Hopewell 
meeting-house that day. 


Dr. Frankrin As A Prinrer.—I have a copy 
of a work printed by James Franklin, in 1721, 
while his brother Benjamin was an apprentice 
to him. A part of the composition of this book, 
there, can be little doubt, was performed by the 
future philosopher, who was then fifteen years 
old, and had been an apprentice to the print- 
ing business about three years. It is entitled, 
“English Liberties, | or the | Free-born Subject’s 
Inheritance; | containing | Magna Charta, Charta 
de Foresta, | the Statute de Tallagio non Conce- 
dendo, | the Habeas Corpus Act, and several 
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o- | ther Statutes; with Comments on each | of | 
them. | * * * 

Compiled first by Henry Care, and continued, 
with | large additions by W. N. of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., | The 5th edition. 

Boston: Printed by J. Franklin, for N. But- 
tolph, B. | Eliot, and D. Henchman, and sold at 
their shop, 1721.” Fep. 8vo pp. 288. 

It is quite probable that Franklin derived from 
this book information as to the rights, privile- 
ges and duties of English subjects that was of 
service to him when he was called to defend 
his countrymen against the usurpations of the 
Crown and Parliament of England. 

Detta. 


Tae Locantan Lisrary.—America can scarce- 
ly produce an example so remarkakle for its im- 
ger in a literary point of view, particu- 

ly when we consider the period of the gift, as 
the endowment of the Loganian Library in Phi- 
ladelphia. What adds interest to the circum- 
stances connected with it, is the fact that, in 1861, 
the endowment is to become of importance. The 
case is this. 

James Logan, President of the Council of Penn- 
sylvania under William Penn, and his confiden- 
tial friend and adviser, was the most learned man 
of the Province, and possessed a library then 
and for a long time after unrivalled in the coun- 
try for its importance, both in number and 
rarity of volumes. He prepared a deed giving it 
to the public, and endowing it with seven hun- 
dred acres of the best land in Bucks County, 
Pa., but he did not live (died 1751,) to sign it. 
His children and son-in-law, however, thought it 
right to carry out his intentions, and did so, deed- 
ing the land, then under a rental for 110 years 
of only $125, and the books to the public forezer. 
The library, thus for a long time possessed of so 
very small an income, was kept open for public 
use, William Logan, the son, acting as Librarian 
gratuitously, and opening it once a week. 

Finally, it was deemed best to attach the in- 
stitution to the Philadelphia library, by act of 
the Legislature, the heirs uniting in the act. 
Here it has been kept in a separate room for a 
period of sixty-five years, and now consists of 
10,000 volumes of rare and very valuable works, 
and is especially rich in the Fathers, Medicine, 
and the Classics, and contains very many books 
of value not found elsewhere in this country ; it 
is slowly increasing under charge of the heredit- 
ary trustees, and the directors of the Philadelphia 
library, who are ex-officio also trustees. 

Now, the interest felt by the public in this su- 
perb endowment is this: What is the exact 
date when the old ground-rent expires, and what 
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may be the probable increase to be derived from 
this fine body of land, when the hundred and 
odd years elapse. 

On inquiry at the library itself, from its Li- 
brarian, who is a descendant (great-great grand- 
son) of James Logan, I learn that the present 
hereditary trustees of this fine institution are as 
follows :—(and it is a striking variety in the his- 
tory of our public establishments, that they con- 
tinue to be useful members and deeply interest- 
ed in the success of the establishment): 1. Gus- 
tavus George Logan, 2. John Dickinson Logan, 
M. D., great-great grandsons of the founder, and 
also grandsons of Governor John Dickenson, the 
author of the “ Farmer’s Letters,” and of esteemed 
Revolutionary memory, and the founder of Dick- 
inson College, Pennsylvania; and 3. John Jay 
Smith, a great grandson of Logan, whose grand- 
father married Hannah Logan, and united in 
passing over to the public this large property in 
land and books. ae es 


AUTOGRAPHS OF THE SIGNERS OF THE De- 
CLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.—There are at pre- 
sent three, and so far as is known only three, 
complete sets of autographs of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. These be- 
long to Rev. Dr. Sprague of Albany, Rev. Dr. 
Ratiles of Liverpool, and a South Carolina gen- 
tleman. They were completed by a curious piece 
of good luck. Some years since, each of these 
gentlemen lacked one autograph, which was no 
where to be found. But in settling an estate, the 
South Carolina collector came across three re- 
ceipts of bills, signed by this very individual. 
One he kept for himself, and sent the other two 
to Dr. Sprague and Dr. Raffles. Dr. Raffles has 
his in a beautiful bound volume, and values it al- 
most as he would the famous Koh-i-noor, A 
wealthy Boston merchant once introduced him- 
self to him in the street, and requested the pri- 
vilege of seeing this collection. He then told the 
Doctor that he wished to make a present to his 
native city, and had seen nothing which so pleas- 
ed him for that purpose as this set of autographs, 
and asked if there was any sum which would in- 
duce him to part with it? The Liverpool doctor, 
however, who is wealthy, and besides considers 
a first-rate autograph a luxury greater than a 
miser’s gold heap—was not to be tempted.— 
Newburyport Herald. 


“Tre First Gun at Lexineton.” (vol. iii. 
p. 113.)—I have before me the manuscript diary 
of Brigdr. Gen. Jedidiah Preble of Falmouth, 


under date Wednesday, August 9,1775. He 
writes : 


“ Overcast. This morning I met with a man 
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that deserted from the regulars this day fortnight 
as sensible intelligent a fellow as I ever met with 
—he was at Lexington fight. He says he came 
out with Lord Percy, and that he asked a young 
fellow of his acquaintance who fired the first. 
The soldiers when they came where the Provin- 
cials were—one of them flashed his piece, on 
which a regular officer fired, and swung his gun 
over his head, and then there was a general tire. 
They had 75 killed and missing, 283 wounded. 

‘‘ He was also at Bunker’s Hill, where there was 
killed and died of their wounds, 700 and 357 
wounded that recovered. He took the account 
from General Robinson. He says before he 
came out, there died eight men of a day, one day 
with another, and that they could not muster 
more than 6,000 men. I dined with Gen. Put- 
man, the Colonel and four of the Captains of 
the riflemen who arrived this day with their 
companys. There are now about 800 in camp. 


Lerrer oF Dr. Wurireriretp.—The following 
letter, a long time in my possession, may be 
worthy of a place in the Historical Magazine, 
and George Whitefield’s advice to young men, a 
hundred years ago, not unworthy the attention 
of those of the present year. 

Lonpon, July 25th, 1755. 

“Dr. Jemmy: I am glad you write so frequent- 
ly, but am sorry at the same time, that you have 
such an Hankering after Home. 
Japtain, entirely concurs with me in believing 
your present situation to be best, and that in 
settling in a Plantation (supposing it was in my 
power as it is not) is premature. Have patience, 


& be content to goe on slowly, and that is the | 


w! soon repent | in their own section. 


| Virginia, 10,000 were natives of North Carolina; 


way to goe on surely. You 
being on this side the water. Matters do not 
mend at Gloucr. at all. I have lately been 
there, but saw nothing that gave me the least 
satisfaction. I wish your mind may be stayed 
on God, & then you will do. If not 
cannot help it. You must blame yourself for the 
consequences—I write this to you in love. When 
you have an opportunity of sending a line pray 
inform my family of it. Ere this reaches you, I 
hope you will have received the things sent by 
Macclellan. In all probability we are upon the 
Eve of a War. Happy they who aresheltered in 
Jesus, That He may be your refuge from every 
storm, is the hearty prayer of, Dr. Jemmy, 
“Your affectionate Uncle, 
G. W. 

“ All join in sending you cordial love. My 
hearty respects to Mr. Hob: [ am obliged to be out 
of town to write this. 

“P.S. Ifyou want a Charles-town correspond- 
ent, you may write to Mr. Jones, who formerly 
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lived with Mr. Ellis, and is now, I suppose, going 
to live with Mr. Edwards, who formerly liv’d 
with Holmes of Perrinnon. 
To Mr. James Whitefield, 
“at Savanah, in 
Georgia.” 


Emigration From Strate to State.—Accord- 
ing to the returns of the last United States 
census, there are more natives of the southern 
States residing in the North, in proportion to 
southern population, than of the northeners 
who live in the South. In Maine there are to 
be found 3,092 persons who were southerners by 
birth ; whereas in Mississippi there are but 2,566 
natives of the northern States. The smallness 
of the number of New Englanders in the South 
is quite remarkable; and we think that the 
largeness of the number of natives of the South 
to be found in New England will quite astonish 
those who have not examined the subject. For 
example, there are 271 natives of Virginia re- 
siding in Maine, and only 94 natives of Maine in 
Virginia. The whole number of natives of New 
England residing in Mississippi is 125, while 
there are 1,023 natives of Mississippi residing in 
New England. These are examples of the state 
of things on a wide scale. 

In looking over all the free States, we find 
that Massachusetts has 8,752 natives of the South, 
while New York has about 20,000. Other’ nor- 


born inhabitants are Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois 
and Indiana. 

A few facts will further show that Southern 
men emigrate much from one State to another 
Of the inhabitants of 


as many of Alabama; 46,000 of Tennessee, and 
54,000 of Kentucky. To people North Carolina 
there came 37,000 from Georgia, 28,000 from 


1| Alabama, 72,000 from Tennessee and 14,000 
| from Kentucky. As a general law, the emigra- 


tion flows westward from State to State, on the 
parallels of latitude. For example, emigrants 


| from New England find their new homes in New 


York, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Iowa, while the Georgian seeks an adopted home 
in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, or Texas; 
and yet we find many exceptions to this law. 
Emigration has flowed very rapidly from the 
seaboard slave States to the western and south- 
western. Two or three facts will indicate the 
vast extent of it. From South Carolina alone, 
186,479 native Carolinians have been distributed 
through the West and Southwest. The popula- 
tion of Texas in 1850 was but 51,641 ; now it is 
about 600,000 and mainly the result of emigration 
from States to the eastward of it. Foreigners, 
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particularly Germans, have settled more in Texas 
than perhaps in any other southern State. Ger- 
mans began to settle in Texas as early as 18438, 
being invited there by Texas land speculators. 
In 1845, 2,000 families, embracing 5,200 Germans, 
had been induced to cross the sea, to enter a 
State that was that year annexed to the United 
States, an event which was followed by the late 
war with Mexico. Within a few years, there 
has been a considerable emigration from the free 
States to Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri and other 
Southern States. 


Tae Buriat-Piace or Samurt Apams.—A 
correspondent in the Boston 7'raveller, is desirous 
of learning the burial-place of the patriot Saml. 
Adams. The following extract from a paper read 
before the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Society, by James 8S. Loring, Esq., Sept. 3, 
1856, will give the desired information. D. 

“The Granary Burying-ground is ever mem- 
orable as the receptacle of the remains of John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams and Thomas Cushing, 
that patriotic triumvirate of the American Revo- 
lution. The tomb of Hancock is merely recog- 
nized by his name on astone inclosed in the wall 
of the cemetery, and that of Adams is not dis- 
tinguished by any stone or mark whatever, but 
domestic reverence has erected a neat obelisk 
to Cushing. Oountless multitudes of feet for 
more than half a century have trod over old 
Paddock’s walk, on the eastern side of this ce- 
metery, under which, opposite Montgomery 
Place, have reposed the remains of glorious Sam- 
uel Adams. We have the authority of Samuel 
Adams Wells, his grandson—recorded among 
the notes to “Consolations of Solicitude,” a 
collection of poems written by John W. Ran- 
dall, Esq., for stating that his remains are buried 
in the Checkley tomb. His first wife was of 
this family. His bones have been gathered by 
his grandson into a box, and deposited in a cor- 
ner of the vault. It is a singular coincidence 
that this tomb fronts the tomb where it is 
supposed lie the remains of the victims of the 
Boston massacre. Although a poet of that day 
said that “the lettered stone shall tell” the 
bloody tale, yet there never has been an inscrip- 
tion to designate the spot. It appears that the 
patriotic Samuel Adams was so absorbed in the 
mighty interests of his country, that he never 
provided an inch of earth for the interment of 
his own remains when he should come to die. 
Will the citizens of Boston continue so regard- 
less of the memory of those who secured to 
them their civil and political rights, as not to 
erect so much as a stone to designate where their 
mortal remains are deposited? Boston is unlike 
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lancholy lament in the apostrophe to the shade 
of Adams, by his reverent descendant: 
‘* *No idle statue apes thine air—no bust 
Mocks thy calm smile, thou died’st with good outworn, 
And o’er the unadorned tomb that holds thy dust 
Thousands of freemen pass each night and morn, 
Trampling the pavement with unceasing tread, 
In never ending armies o’er thy head, 
To whom thy very name is, like thy ashes, dead.’ ’’ 


LETTER FROM REV. DR. PRIOE. 


The following letter is copied from the origi- 
nal, now among the Trumbull papers in the 
library of the Conn. Historical Society. It has 
not, so far as I know, been heretofore published. 
As the adviser of Pitt and the author of the 
Sinking Fund, and as having by his sermon on 
the French revolution called forth Burke's se- 
vere “Reflections,” the position of Dr. Price 
gives weight, while his disinterested and earnest 
advocacy of the cause of the American Colonies 
in the contest with Great Britain, imparts in- 
terest to whatever came from his pen. 

d. i. T. 

‘* NEWINGTON GREEN, NEAR LONDON, Oct. 8th, 1784. 

“Sir: IT return you my best thanks for the 
letter with which you have honored me and 
which has been delivered to me by your Son ;* 
and also for the present of your farewell Ad- 
dress to the General Assembly of Connecticut, 
and Dr. Styles’s Election Sermon. I have since 
received the latter from Dr. Styles himself, and 
I have derived from it instruction and pleasure. 
Your Address, likewise, I have read repeatedly, 
with emotions which are not easily to be ex- 
press’d. It is, indeed, in my opinion excellent, 
and gives the best advice to the State of w*" 
you have been so long and so usefully and hap- 
pily the governor. As a small expression of 
gratitude for the notice you have been so good 
as to take of me, I request your acceptance of 
the tract t which you will receive with this let- 
ter. Should you honor it with a perusal, you 
will find that with respect to the enlargemt of 
the powers of Congress and some other points, 
there is an entire agreemt between your sen- 
timt* and mine. I am happy when I reflect 
on this agreem‘, but I cannot flatter myself so 
far as to hope that you will think me right with 
respect to ali the points which I have discussed 


* Col. John Trumbull, the artist, who sailed for Lon- 
don, December, 1783. 

+ ‘Observations on the Importance of the American 
Revolution, and the means of making it a benefit to 
the world. To which is added a letter from M. Turgot, 
late Comptroller general of the finances of France. . . 
By Richard Price, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., etc.,’’ London, 
1785. 
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in this pamphlet. I must therefore rely on your 
candour. I have writ from my feelings and best 
judgm'. I have meant, like you in your Ad- 
dress, to give advice to the United States which 
I think of the utmost importance; but at the 
same time, I am almost ashamed when I think 
of my presumption in supposing myself quali- 
fy’d for such an office. One part, however, of 
this pamphlet needs no Apology. Mr. Turgot’s 
letter must be acceptable to the United States ; 
and my consciousness of the services I do them 
by conveying this letter to them, relieves me 
under my apprehensions of the faults that may 
be found in other parts of this pamphlet. I 
wish’d to convey, with Mr. Turgot’s letter, a 
translation of it into English; but this will soon 
be done by the Count de Mirabeau, in a tract 
which he is now printing in London on Heredi- 
tary Honours and Nobility,* and which will 
probably deserve the particular attention of 
America. 

“The establishmt of the independence of the 
United States gives anew diretion to the affairs 
of the world; and will, I hope, prove the greatest 
blessing to it. This country iu particular, might 
be the greater gainer by it, were it wise enough 
to reform its representation, and to study by all 
measures of conciliation, and, particularly, by 
consenting to a perfect reciprocity in all the in- 
tercourses of commerce, to bring about a family 
compact with the United States. In this way 
we might derive greater advantages from them 
than we ever derived from any dominion over 
them. I have given my opinion strongly to this 
purpose to our present minister; but I cannot 
hope that it will be much regarded. 

“T have communicated the account, in your 
letter, of Mr. Temple,t to Mr. Pitt. What the 
issue will be, I know not. I love and respect 
Mr. Temple and wish his information and advice 
may be attended to. But an infatuation with 
respect to America still prevails among us. 

“ You, Sir, have enjoy’d a distinguished happi- 
ness. If my Ideas of the State of Connecticut 
are right, it has long been in the very best con- 
dition of human society. This I have intimated 
in Page — of my pamphlet. You have spent 
your life in doing good to this State. You have 
been for many years its first magistrate, hon- 
oured and beloved; and now you have seen it 
carry’d thro’ a most dangerous struggle and its 


* “* Considérations sur Il’ Ordre de Cincinnatus’ etc., 
(London, 1784), to which Mirabeau appended a trans- 
lation of Dr. Price’s pamphlet. The ‘* Considérations,”’ 
with Turgot’s letter, etc., were published in an English 
translation, at London, in 1785. 

+ Sir John Temple (the son-in-law of Gov. Bowdoin) 
afterwards British consul-general at New York, was a 
personal friend and correspondent of Gov. Trumbull. 
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liberty completely established. I congratulate 
you on your happiness. There are now waiting 
for you the yet greater honours of a better 
world ; honours to w** none in this world can, 
be compared, but w** few of the governors of 
it ever think, like you, of securing. 

“* With the greatest respect, I am, Sir, 

“Your obliged and most obedient 
“and humble Servt, 
“ Rion? Price.” 


ane “Rev. Richard Price, D.D., 
LL.D. Rect 24th Jan*’, [1785]; sent to the care 
of President Willard; by him handed to Mr. 
Lothrop of Boston, and by him forwarded.” 


Masor TatimapeGe’s Exprorr at Forr Sr. 
GroreE, on Lone Istanp.—-We are permitted 
to give below, a letter of General Heath to Gen- 
eral James Clinton, which will be of interest to 
our readers. The exploit of Major Tallmadge, 
is familiar to the readers of American history. 
The letter was found among the papers of the 
late General De Witt Clinton, and was sent by 
him to General F. A. Tallmadge, accompanied 
by the note given below : 


MR. OLINTON TO F, A. TALLMADGE, 


“New York, April 18, 1856. 

“My Dear Sir: I wish you to accept the ac- 
companying original letter from General Heath, in 
reference to a revolutionary exploit of your 
father, Major Tallmadge. I send it under the 
impression that you will be pleased with the 
possession of it, and you will please to acknow- 
ledge the receipt. 

Sincerely yours, OC, A. Crrinton. 
“ Frederick A. Tallmadge, Esq., New York.” 


The following is a copy of the letter : 


GEN. HEATH TO GEN. CLINTON. 


‘* Heapquarters, West Point, Dec. 2d, ’80. 

‘Dear Sir: To give a more perfect security to 
the northern and western frontiers, and to keep 
the New York line as much together as possible, 
that they may have a better opportunity of 
completing their new arrangement, his Excel- 
lency, General Washington, has signified his 
pleasure that the three regiments here should 
repair to Albany, to be stationed there, at Sche- 
nectady and elsewhere, as you may direct. This 
was his Excellency’s first intention; but the 
speedy return of the regiments, after the late 
alarm, prevented their receiving orders to re- 
main at Albany before they left it. I have now 
ordered them to return as soon as possible, that 
they may avail themselves of the water trans- 
portation before the river is frozen. I give you 
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this notice that you may make the best prepara- 
tion in your power for their reception. I wish 
you may be able to obtain everything necessary 
forthem. I fear we shall experience want here. 
I hope you will escape it. 

“ Major Tallmadge has lately effected an enter- 
prise on Long Island which has done him honor. 
He crossed the Sound with about sixty dis- 
mounted dragoons, and on the morning of the 
23d ultimo surprised and took Fort St. George, 
on the south side of the island; made one lieut.- 
colonel, one captain, one surgeon, one subaltern, 
and fifty rank and file prisoners ; destroyed the 
works, took two armed vessels and burnt a mag- 
azine of hay, supposed to contain 300 tons. The 
enemy had six or seven men killed and wound- 
ed. We had one wounded. 

“T am, with great regard, dear sir, your obe- 
dient servant, “W. Hearn. 

“ Brig.-Gen. James Oxrnton.” 


Major Tallmadge received the thanks of Con- 
gress for this exploit. 


Roonester, N. Y., 1813.—Copy of a letter writ- 
ten by the Post-master of Rochester at an early 
period of the settlement of that place, which 
shows a visible contrast wrought by the enter- 
prise of man in a few years. 


** RocHEstTer, Jan. 14, 1813. 

“ Dear Sim: I have the pleasure to acknow- 
ledge your favor of the 1st inst., and thank you 
for the intelligence you give respecting my 
friends in Pittsfield. I should be pleased to see 
you at this place whenever it may suit your con- 
venience, and I think for an enterprising young 
man there is no place within the scope of my 
knowledge, that presents greater advantages 
than this, and as soon as the War is over, none 
in my opinion will advance more rapidly in im- 
portance. Truly it is now, rather a forbidding 
place in its appearance. [I live in a log hut, and 
there are some half a dozen within a half a mile 
of me. Mr. Ely from Pittsfield is here and 
thinks of erecting a mill, the water privileges 
being very extensive, perhaps no greater water 
power in the State. Indeed, we feel that this 
will ultimately be an important section of our 
country. I have only to repeat, I would re- 
commend you to come hither as soon as you get 
through with your studies. Please remember 
me affectionately to my mother and to my friends 
in Pittsfield. 

‘* With sincere respect, 
“T am, Dear Sir, Yours, &c., 


*“ ABELARD REYNOLDS, 
“Mr. William H. Moseley.” 
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QUERIES. 


Cox. Tarteton.—To what publications regard- 
ing him does this well-known and cruel officer 
allude ? 

Woo.sipinG, near Midhurst, Sussex, Sept. 5, '98. 

Dear Taylor : My servant told me you called 
in Conduit street. Was it a journey for franks 
or a call of friendship ? 

I have thought proper to proceed to Lord R. 
Spencer’s friendly mansion, for two purposes, to 
read and to subsist for nothing, being at present 
very, very poor! 

I understand Mrs. R. has advertised a new 
book ; and I saw on my way down an abusive 
paragraph in The Oracle respecting myself. 

If you know anything, I charge you to com- 
mitt it to the friendship of 

Ba. TaRLeron. 


Masor Doverass.—In the “ American Ar- 
chives,” 4th series, vol. v., 1776, on page 487, is 
a letter from Major William Douglass to Joseph 
Hallett, Chairman of the Committee of Safety 
of New York, dated March 20th, 1776. 

Is this the same Major Douglass of the French 
(See vol. i. 

T. W 


war, campaign 1759-60? 
122 Historical Mag.) 
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Tur First GUN FIRED BY AN AMERICAN AT THE 
BattLe oF Lexrneton (vol. iii. p. 118).—Will 
the writer of this article favor us with the evi- 
dence on which his story rests. I am the more 
desirous of this, as a gentleman who has been 
for several years preparing a history of Lexing- 
ton, and has thoroughly investigated the details 
of the battle (Mr. Hudson, of L.), in a conversa- 
tion this day, informed me that he was fully 
satisfied that the story wasfabulous. Dera. 

Boston, April 8, 1859. 


WuHo COMMANDED THE First East INDIAMAN 
THAT ENTERED Boston Harsor?—Tradition says 
a Capt. Parker or Clarke; that he was accompa- 
nied by his two step-sisters, whose family-name 
was Jans, and that one of them became the wife 
of a Mr. McIntosh and removed to Montreal, the 
other marrying in 1756, at the age of 30, Mr. 
Isaac Greenwood, of Boston. G. 

New York. 


Fort Rosatize —Fort Panmure.—The first for- 
tification erected at Natchez by the French in 
1700 was called Fort Rosalie, in honor of the 
Countess of Pontchartrain, and is designated by 
that name on an English map, by Eman Bowen, 
in 1764. After the British obtained possession 
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(by the treaty of 1763), and when the post was 
garrisoned by British troops in 1764, the name 
was changed to Fort Panmure, by which it was 
ever after recognized and known by the Spanish 
as well as the British authorities, and was so 
designated in the Spanish grants of lands in the 
Natchez District. 

Query—When, and by whom, and by what 
authority was the latter name given? 

Did the troops by which it was garrisoned 
belong to a Scotch regiment ? 

Was the commandant or any prominent officer 
connected with the Scotch barony of that name? 

B. L. G. W. 


Mississippi, 1859. 


Mromac Hirroctypuics.—These are mentioned 
in the earliest French Relations, and are still in 
general use by the tribe, with, doubtless, some 
introduced by the missionaries, Is there any 
monument extant older than 1611 which would 
lead to the discovery of the original signs? 

Ss. 


REMARKS ON the Book or DANIEL, AND ON THE 
Revetations.—An octavo volume with this 
title was printed at New York “at Greenleaf’s 
Press, April 19, a.v. 1794.” Who was the 
author ? 2 8. 


Frorwa Corm.—Can any of the readers of the 
Magazine give any ground for ascribing the coin 
mentioned in Dickeson’s Manual to Florida? 
The inscription Juan de Pena Florida, seems to be 
all one name, the name of the individual. No 
such person was governor of Florida at any 
time, nor known as prominent there. B, 


Boeus Maps or Matne.—In a lecture before 
the Smithsonian Institution “on a collection of 
the Charts and Maps of America” by Dr. J. G. 
Kohl, he says: 

“ On one occasion a map was published of the 
State of Maine, liberally furnished with an as- 
sortment of fabulous rivers, which were repre- 
sented as navigable to certain points; and all 
for the purpose of enticing land-buyers, wood-cut- 
ters, and settlers to those localities.” 

By whom, where, and when was this map, re- 


ferred to, published? Are there any of them 
now existing; and if so, where? 

Will some of the correspondents of the Hist. 
Mag. give the desired information through its 
columns. ©. W.3s 


Sir Witt1am Asnurst.—-Who was Sir William 
Ashurst to whom Cotton Mather dedicates his 
“‘ Essay to do Good ?” 
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[According to Dr. Eliot’s biographical diction- 
ary, a work of value, but overlaid by subsequent 
ones, on the same subject, he was the son of Sir 
Henry Ashurst. Sir Henry was the agent of 
Massachusetts, whose active, faithful and long 
continued services were enjoyed by the Province, 
and whose mother was Diana, a daughter of 
Lord Paget, and grand-daughter of the celebrated 
Penelope, Lady Rich. 

On the death of Sir Henry in 1720, Sir Wil- 
liam succeeded him, inheriting with his estate the 
same friendly disposition towards the New Eng- 
land colonies. He joined with the agents in pre- 
vailing on Col. Burgess to decline the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, to 
which he was appointed in 1715 (and who afew 
years after was appointed his Majesty’s Resident 
at Venice), and was instrumental in procuring 
the appointment of Wentworth in Newhamp- 
shire. Sir William also was chosen agent of 
Massachusetts, but declined, and Jeremy Dum- 
mer was substituted. Sir William died in 1732, 
on which occasion Dummer wrote of the event, 
that it was “a great and irreparable loss to the 
Colony,” and acknowledged the great value of 
his advice and assistance. (Mass. Hist. Coll. 3 
series; vol. i.) 

Sir William Henry Ashurst, apparently of the 
same family, was a judge of the King’s Bench, 
from 1770 to 1799, and died in 1807. Burke 
mentions the present Sir William Henry Ashurst, 


| as the 16th in descent from King Edward the 


Third. 8. J.] 


REPLIES. 

Aw Oatu or Seorecy 1n 1776 (vol. iii. pp. 48, 
84).—Micuart Ryan.—There seems to have 
been two of the name. 

(1). Michael Ryan was appointed adjutant of 
the 4th Pennsylvania Battalion, 15th March, 
1776, by the Committee of Safety, in place of 
Thomas Holland resigned, and accompanied the 
troops in the Northern Campaign. On the 21st 
Aug., 1776, he was court-martialled for assault- 
ing Major Haussegger, and sentenced to be se- 
verely reprimanded by Col. St. Clair at the Head 
of the 4th Battalion. On the reduction of the 
garrison at Ticonderoga 18th Nov., 1776, he was 
appointed Brigade-Major. 

(2). A Michael Ryan is mentioned in 1776 as an 
‘indifferent officer,” in Col. Vanschaick’s Regi- 
ment, which was not at Ticonderoga. J. M. 

Extor’s Inp1ran Baste (vol. ii. pp. 277, 306, 
343; vol. iii. pp. 87, 124).—There are two copies 
of this work in the library of Bowdoin OCol- 
lege. No. 1 wants Title and Psalms, and has 
evidently been mutilated by an adept in such 
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into disgrace. Fulwar Skipwith represents him 
at a later period as inimical to the U. States, and 
as soliciting the command of a vessel to cruise 
against the enemies of France, but without suc- 
cess. J 
(From the Directory.) 


nefarious practices. I judge from the topogra- 
phy of the pages that remain, that it belongs to 
the edition of 1663. The paper is clean and the 
binding in excellent order. No.2 was presented 
to the college by Thomas Wallcutt, at the same 
time with many other old and rare books. The 
binding is much worn; but in other respects it 
may be said to be a very fine specimen. It cor- 
responds with the collation of No.4 by J. L. 
(Hist. Mag. vol. ii. p. 808). On the blank of the 
leaf preceding the title of the New Testament is 
the following in manuscript : 

‘* Samuel Miller’s a 

** Book. Given him by 

* his Dear Deoceassed father 

“ Stephen Minott. Anno 

$6 1729."" 
I have heard that a copy of this Bible is owned 
in Portland, and that several others are to be 
found in the State. P. M. B. 





Cot. Hay (vol. iii. p. 89).—Col. Hay was un- 
doubtedly Col. Udny Hay, as no other officer of 
that name and rank is found in the Revolution- 
ary army. He was a favorite officer of Gen. Wash- 
ington, who in a letter to the President of Con- 
gress written in 1778, speaks of him as the best 
qualified of any man upon the continent, for the 
office of Quartermaster-General of the army, 
and again, to Gen. Arnold, in 1780, as “a faith- 
ful and indefatigable officer.” 

He was an Irishman by birth, and came to this 
country without property or friends. After the 
Revolution he resided in Vermont, and took an 
active part in the political affairs of the State, 
and was a member of that peculiar branch of the 
government denominated the Council of Censors, 
He was also a frequent contributor to the Bur- 
lington Centinel. He died in 1806, and his fune- 
ral sermon was preached by President Saunders 
of the University. 8. J 





Drary oF Gorre (vol. ii. p. 304).—Goffe’s Diary 
has never been heard of, to the best of my know- 
ledge, since that fatal night of the 26th August, 
1765,and little doubt can be entertained that it was 
then destroyed. The Governor (my great grand- 
father) was descended from William and Ann 
Hutchinson (from whom I am the eighth in de- 
scent), who went out from the neighborhood of 
Boston, in England, in Charles First’s time, and 
a portion of whose family appears to have sailed 
in the same ship with John Cotton. At the 
Governor’s death, he left behind him a Diary, 
dating from ist June, 1774 (the day he left 





Booxs Printep By Franxuin (vol. iii. p. 
121).—B. G. inquires for the earliest book or 
pamphlet now extant, printed by Franklin. It 
is entitled ‘A Modest Enquiry into the Natare 
and Necessity of a Paper Currency. Printed and 
America), till his decease in 1780; a Dialogue | sold at the New Printing office, near the Market. 
which passed between George III. and himself, | Philadelphia, 1729.” A copy of it is in the pos- 
immediately on his arrival in England; and | session of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
some other papers of historical interest (especially | The forty sheets of a history of the Quakers 
to Americans), which are still in existence. which he asks about, was, I presume, “The 

P. Hutonmson. | History of the Rise and Progress of the People 

(From the London Notes and Queries, Feb. 5, called Quakers” by William Sewell, which was 
1859, p. 111.) printed here in 1728. Speaking of it in his auto- 
biography, Franklin says, it was “a folio pro- 
patria, size, in pica, with long-primer notes,” 
which corresponds with the edition mentioned. 

I have in my collection quite a number of the 
works issued from the press of Franklin, the ear- 
liest of which are, 

1, Oato’s Moral Distich’s Englished in couplets 
(by Logan) 1735. 

. Christ the Eternal Word. A sermon by 
Charles Woolverton, 1788. 

. The General Magazine, 1741. 

. Cicero’s Cato Major (by Logan) 1744. 

. A work on the Iliac Passion, 1745, and a re- 
print of Armstrong’s Art of Preserving 
Health of the same date 

6. The Doctrine of Christianity as held by the 

people called Quakers, vindicated, 1748. 





JosepH Hopxrns (vol. iii. p. 122.)—One of 
this name was a native of Maryland, and ser- 
jeant-major in the Queen’s Rangers. He served 
in the old French war, and after the peace of 
1763, entered the service of France, and was 
made a Brigadier General and Governor of Aux 
Cayes. 

Silas Deane mentions frequently meeting him 
in Paris, and that because he did not treat him 
with the attention and regard to which he vainly 
thought himself entitled, he endeavored to frus- 
trate the commissioner in his negotiations for 
attaining supplies for the Americans, representing 
that a reconciliation with Great Britain was me- 
ditated. The course he pursued brought Hopkins 


Ou co bo 
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Will B. G. do me the favor to communicate 
to the Hist. Mag., the titles of the two works al- 
luded to by him, printed by Franklin in 1782. 


Fatoon. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Seneca (vol. ii. p. 246).—The French called the 
Senecas Tsonnontouan, said to be the name of 
their principal village when the French first 
knew of them. The Dutch on the Hudson and 
Delaware, called them Sinnecokes ; and this word 
was varied by them and the English till it as- 
sumed the name of the great Roman. Sinne- 
cokes is, in all probability, therefore, an Algon- 
quin word, 





Was Wasutneton a Marsnat or Franor? 
(vol. iii. pp. 83, 126)—As no direct or positive 
evidence has yet been adduced to prove that 
Washington had any commission from the French 
government, and as he has himself declared in 
one of his letters that he was not a Marshal of 
France, it may seem unnecessary to add any- 
thing further upon that subject. The instruc- 
tions from the king to Count Rochambeau, how- 
ever, at the time that he was placed at the head 
of the army destined for America, afford expla- 
nations that are not’ without interest. These 
instructions are printed in Sparks’s ‘ Washing- 
ton,” vol. vii. p. 4938. The articles relating to 
the point in question are as follow: 

“ In sending such considerable succors to co- 
operate with General Washington, Commander- 
in-Chief of the troops of the Congress of the 
United States of America, in military operations 
which he may determine upon, the intentions of 
his Majesty are: 

“ Article .—That the General to whom his 
Majesty intrusts the command of his troops, 
should always and in all cases be under the com- 
mand of General Washington. 

“ Article IJ.—That all projects and plans for 
the campaign or private expeditions should be 
decided upon by the American General, keeping 
in view that harmony which his Majesty hopes 
to see between the two Commanders-in-Chief, 
and the generals and soldiers of the two nations. 

“ Article [IJ.—The French troops, being only 
auxiliaries, should, on this account, as was done 
in Germany, in the campaign of 1757, yield pre- 
cedence and the right to the American troops; 
and this decision is to be held good in all general 
or particular cases which may occur. The French 
general who took part in the campaign men- 
tioned as an example, and who moreover is per- 
fectly well acquainted with auxiliary rules, 
will give the greatest attention to maintain this 
arrangement, and to have it observed in its full 





extent. He will take care to give particular 
information of it to the general officers and the 
troops under his command, in order to avoid 
any difficulty that might disturb the good under- 
standing, which his Majesty hopes to see prevail 
between the two armies united under the com- 
mand of General Washington. 

“ Article JV.—In consequence of the above 
article, the American officers with equal rank and 
the same date of commission, shall have the com- 
mand, and in all cases the American troops shall 
take the right. In all military acts and capitu- 
lations, the American general and troops shall 
be named first, and will sign first, as has always 
been the custom, and in accordance with the 
principles above laid with regard to auxiliary 
troops. 

“Article V.—It is his Majesty’s expectation and 
very positive order to Count de Rochambean, 
that he will see to the exact and literal execution 
of the above four articles.” 

These instructions show in the clearest man- 
ner in what relation the two armies stood to 
each other, and that the French army was put 
under the command of Washington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American army, and not 
as having received any commision, rank, or title 
from the king of France. It moreover appears 
that this arrangement was in conformity with 
the usage in Europe where auxiliary troops were 
employed. Hence, to command the French 
army sent to the United States, there was no 
occasion that Washington should have any other 
rank than that conferred on him by Congress. 

Oo. P. 





Paout.—The note of “P. P.” (vol. iii. pp. 
124), may, perhaps, warrant a brief remark. 
In indicating a few mistakes in Irving’s “ Life of 
Washington,” I was far from regarding them as 
“ grave errors;” but merely as inadvertences; 
or, as I said, “slight inaccuracies.” Certainly, 
I had no idea of censuring the accomplished 
author for errors—most of which were obviously 
typographical. I simply supposed, that it might 
be desirable to correct the most trivial mistakes 
in so highly finished a performance. [I still 
think, that in a work of such national interest, 
strict accuracy is desirable—even in the minut- 
est details—although “ P. P.” adheres to the in- 
accuracy of writing ‘Col. Hampton” for Col. 
Hwmpton. 

I profess myself quite prepared—indeed, my 
Chester County pride in the fame of “mad An- 
thony ” has always “‘compelled” me to “respect” 
the decision of the tribunal which honorably 
acquitted him for the surprise at Paoli ; yet I 
am not aware that, forty years after the ‘“ mas- 
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sacre,” when a humble Memorial was placed on 
the graves of the victims, the Pennsyluania 
Society of Cincinnati somewhat ungraciously 
declined to honor the occasion by their presence ; 
alleging that it would be inconsistent with their 
respect and esteem for the military talents and 
services of Major General Anthony Wayne, “to 
assist at a ceremony which recognizes a military 
disaster.” W. Dz 
Wesr Cuesrer, Penn., April 7, 1859. 


@®bituarg. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received of the death of 
Rosert Watsn, formerly of Philadelphia. The 
event occurred at his residence in Paris, on the 
7th of February. As a former ornament of the 
journalist’s profession in Philadelphia, Mr. Walsh 
was very highly esteemed here. He was born 
in Baltimore in 1784, making his age at his 
death seventy-five. His father was Irish, and 
his mother a Pennsylvanian, who belonged to 
the Society of Friends. He was educated at the 
Roman Catholic colleges of Baltimore and George- 
town, was then sent abroad, and returning at 
the age of twenty-five, studied law, married, 
and settled here to practise his profession. This 
he was obliged to abandon in consequence of 
deafness, and he became a writer for the press, 
his earliest contributions appearing in the Port- 
folio. In 1811 he undertook the first quarterly 
review in America, The American Review of 
History and Politics, of which eight numbers 
were published, the contents being nearly all 
from his own pen. [He also contributed to other 
literary productions, and wrote several political 
works. One of the ablest of these was issued in 
1819, and was called “An Appeal from the 
Judgments of Great Britain respecting the Uni- 
ted States of America.” It was an unanswer- 
able vindication of his country from the calum- 
nies of British writers. For this work he 
received a vote of thanks from the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, and a number of copies were or- 
dered for their use. In the year 1819, Mr. 
William Fry, of this city, started the National 
Gazette and employed Mr. Walsk as its editor. 
It was first a tri-weekly and afterwards a daily 
afternoon paper. A leading object of Mr. Fry, 
in starting it, was the advocacy of the Missouri 
Compromise. It was greatly superior to any 
other journal of that time, was high-toned and 
dignified, and especially noticeable for its literary 
character. 

The National Gazette declined, and in 1836 
Mr. Walsh retired from it. He removed to 
Paris, where for a number of years he held the 
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office of United States Consul. On being super- 
seded, he remained in Paris, and has ever since 
been the correspondent of the National Intelli- 
gencer and the Journal of Commerce. Hibs lite- 
rary style was clear, strong and masculine, free 
from ornament and surplusage of words, and, 
therefore, the more relied upon and the more 
admired by judicious people. 

Mr. Walsh was a man of delicate frame and fi- 
gure, with a fine intellectual face, and in conver- 
sation, in which he excelled, his manner was de- 
lightful. He married first the daughter of Gen. 
Moylan, an eminent lawyer of this city, and had 
by her a large family of children. His second 
wife was Mrs. Stocker, of this city, whom he 
also survived. 

Probably no citizen of the United States, of 
his age, ever personally and immediately knew 
so many celebrated men and women. Secretary 
of Legation with Pinckney in London, when a 
young man, and familiar with all the leading 
Englishmen of that day, he returned to the Uni- 
ted States to cultivate the society of the learned 
and distinguished in every sphere, and then 
went again to Europe to become a resident of 
Paris, and habitually associate with the authors, 
statesmen, and scholars who rally around the 
Institute, the Academy and the libraries, lec- 
tures and salons of that brilliant capital. It was 
the social worth and enjoyment of literature 
that he chiefly prized; a more disinterested vo- 
tary of knowledge it would be difficult to find in 
our day. His vivacity of mind, his intellectual 
zest, his interest in politics, literature, science, 
und cultivated society, never flagged. 

Within a few weeks of his death he wrote a 
masterly analysis of the new publications issued 
in Paris during the preceding three montlis, and 
a fond tribute to the casual literary labors of an 
old friend at home. He rose at four o'clock, 
kindled his own fire, made himself a cup of cof- 
fee, wrote until eight, passed the morning with 
his books, took a walk of observation, welcomed 
a circle of savans or friends after dinner, and re- 
tired early. Apt, quick, inquiring, eager, omni- 
vorous in his mental appetite, for years his frail 
body seemed to be kept alive by his active, zest- 
ful intellect; and when he died the expression 
of his face was youthful. 


Mrs. Janz Ermina Looks, wife of John G. 
Locke, Esq., of Boston, died in Ashburnham, 
Mass., on the 8th of March. Mrs. Locke was a 
daughter of Dr. Charles Starkweather, of Worth- 
ington, Mass., where she was born April 15, 
1805. She was well known in the literary world 
as a writer and contributor to the press. A 
volume of her poetical waifs was published in 
1842, and another in 1858. Her contributions 
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in prose and poetry to newspapers and periodi- 
cals have been numerous, and some of them, 
particularly her letters, highly interesting. She 
had recently prepared, says the Boston Journal, 
an essay on pauperism in Massachusetts, based 
upon facts contributed by her husband, who is 
an alien passenger agent, which is yet unpub- 
lished. The funeral of Mrs. Locke took place 
from Rev. Mr. Ellis’s church, in Boston. 


At Georgetown, D. C., on March 14th., Hon. 
Grorcre M. Biss, died of pneumonia, at the 
advanced age of between 80 and 90 years. 

Mr. Bibb was born in Virginia, and graduated 
at Princeton College in 1792, sixty-seven years 
ago. He was elected, and served three success- 
ive terms, as Chief Justice of Kentucky, served 
two terms in the Senate of that State, and was 
chosen Chancellor of the Chancery Court of 
Louisville. During the administration of Presi- 
dent Tyler, when Hon. John O. Spencer resigned 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury, in 1844, 
Mr. George M. Bibb was appointed in his place, 
and served to the end of Mr. Tyler’s term. He 
did not, however, assume this important position 
without Congressional experience, as he repre- 
sented Kentucky in the United States Senate 
from 1811 to 1814, and from 1829 to 1835. 
After his retirement from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Mr. Bibb resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession in the city of Washington, which he has 
continued almost uninterruptedly since, serving 
in the meantime, as an assistant in the office of 
the Attorney-General of the United States. 

He was a devoted disciple of Izaak Walton, 
and spent many hours of his life on the banks of 
the Potomac. 


Fayette Rosrnson, a native of Virginia, died 
at New York, March 26th, 1859, from the effects 
of poison. He was the author of “ Mexico and 
her Military Chieftains,” published in Philadel- 
phia in 1847; “Organization of the United 
States Army,” in two volumes, published in 
1848; and ‘California and its Gold Regions,” 
published in this city in 1849. He was at one 
time employed as a translator on several of the 
daily papers. 


Hotes on Books. 
Southern Literary Messenger. (April.) McFar- 
lane, Fergusson & Oo., Richmond, Va. 
We always look forward with interest to the 
advent of this ably-conducted and time-honored 
magazine, not less for the articles of a high liter- 


ary merit that sparkle on its pages, but also for 
the American historical matter which it often 
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contains, and of which the Revolutionary Letters 
in the present number are a sample. 


Sketches of the History of the Town of Camden, 
Maine ; including incidental references to the 
neighboring places and adjacent waters. By 
John L. Locke, member of the Maine Histori- 
cal Society. Hallowell, Masters, Smith & Co., 
1859. 12mo. pp. 267. 


Tus is another addition to our local history, 
and from the position of the town on the sea- 
board, is enlivened with sketches of naval ope- 
rations in the Revolution and War of 1812. 
The early details of its settlement are well given, 
and the narrative is agreeable and interesting. 
It closes with a chapter on the churches, another 
of bibliographical sketches, and a view of Cam- 
den as it is in 1859. The town owes Mr. Locke 
a debt of thanks. 


Pioneer History ; or, Cortland County and the 
Border Wars of New York. From the ear- 
liest period to the present time. By H. O. 
Goodwin, author of the Life of John Jacob 
Astor. New York: A.B. Burdick. 1859. 
12mo. 456 pp. portraits. 

Tue first chapter, vague and defective, is 

hardly a fair test of this work. The next covers 

the ground already trodden by Campbell: but 
from page 94 we have the original collections of 
the author, and these seem to give a pretty full 
and we presume, reliable history of that county. 

The biographical sketches are quite full, and will 

be found of interest and value. 


Triibner’s Bibliographical Guide to American 
Literature. A classed list of books published 
in the United States of America during the 
last forty years, with bibliographical introduc- 
tions, notes and alphabetical index. Compiled 
and edited by Nicholas Tribner. London: 
Trabner & Co., 1859. exlix. 554 pp 8vo. 


Tris long expected volume appears in a neat 
and convenient shape : and must afford in Europe 
a far better summary of the extent of American 
literature than has been hitherto accessible. The 
introductory portion of over 150 pages, is devot- 
ed to American bibliography, chiefly by the late 
Dr. Ludwig, contributions towards a history of 
American Literature, by Benjamin Moran, and an 
article on the public Libraries of the United 
States by Edward Edwards. The classed list of 
books covering 521 pages, is divided into thirty- 
one heads. It does not contain all American 
works published during the last forty years, for 
we could from memory simply make a list of at 
least a hundred which do not appear there, many 
of them books with a history and connected with 
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important movements or events. Without some 
clue to the principles which governed the com- 
piler in the selection, it is of course rash to pass 
an opinion on the merit of the execution. For 
many purposes however, as the only classed list 
of American books, it will be most useful for re- 
ference, and with Roorback at hand, can scarcely 
mislead, the errors which we have met being 
comparatively few, and to an American at once 
apparent. 





Russe?'s Magazine. March, 1859. Charleston, 8. ©. 
Tue present numbers sustains the high charac- 
ter of this southern periodical, and though in it 
we do not find, as in many previous ones, arti- 
cles of that historic interest, which is our pe- 
culiar province, we no less cordially welcome 
its arrival. 


Norton’s Literary Letter. No. 4. The Bibliogra- 
phy of the State of Maine and other papers 
of interest, together with a catalogue. New 
York. ©. B. Norton, 1859. 

Tris number of the Literary Letter, printed 

in the usual neat style, contains a Bibliography 

of the histery and bibliography of the State of 

Maine, by Wm. Willis, Esq: a paper on masonic 

numismatics, and some other pieces, with an 

additional catalogue of Mr. Norton’s American 
and miscellaneous books. 





Historical Sketch of the Presbyterian Church of 
Newcastle, Delaware. By the Rev. J. B. 
Spottswood, D.D., Pastor. “Hac olim me- 
minisse juvabit.” Virg. Philadelphia: Jo- 
seph M. Wilson, 1859. 8vo. pp. 39. 

Dr. Sprotrswoop has, in this brief sketch, given 

a valuable account of the history of the church 

in question, which will be of great service to the 

student of local history, or of that of the Presby- 
terian Church in the country. 


Historical and Biterary Intelligence. 





Tue leading article in this number of the 
Magazine is regarded as possessing in itself great 
interest, from its being a delineation of occur- 
rences at the outset of the Revolution, to which 
but little attention has been hitherto paid. 
What took place at Lexington and Concord is 
sufficiently familiar to readers of American his- 
tory; but at the same time, in order to convey 
a complete idea of the state of the country at 
that period, circumstances occurring in other 





localities should not be neglected. Mr. Hall, 
the author of a recent and excellent “ History 
of Eastern Vermont,” deserves the highest 
credit for the ability and zeal he has displayed 
in that work, and in the paper now published. 


Mr. Reoorper Tattmanpeg, of this city, has re- 
cently caused to be printed a memoir of his 
father, the late Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge, a 
well-known partisan officer of the American 
army during nearly the whole period of the 
Revolutionary War. The following statement, 
by the Recorder, is prefixed to the volume : 

‘The following Memoir of Colonel Bensamin 
TALLMADGE was prepared by himself, at the re- 
quest of his children, and for their gratitication. 
It is confined, principally, to those incidents of 
the Revolutionary war with which he was more 
immediately connected, and therefore becomes 
more interesting to his descendants and family 
friends. 

“For their convenience, and for the addition- 
al purpose of contributing to the authenticity of 
our revolutionary history, | determined to pub- 
lish this Memoir; and, as it terminates with the 
close of the revolutionary struggle, | have add- 
ed a brief sketch of his subsequent life. 

“ As a frontispiece, I have placed an engraved 
copy of a pencil sketch of my father, made by 
Colonel John Trumbull, soon after the close of 
the Revolutionary war, and which he presented 
to me, in frame, a few years before that venerat- 
ed patriot’s death. 

“T need not say how much I appreciate his 
kindness, in furnishing me with so spirited a 
sketch of my venerable ancestor, as well as the 
pride that it awakened and gratified, by receiv- 
ing it from one of the Aids of Washington, and 
the companion-in-arms of my father., 

“F, A. TaLtMaper, 

** New York, Nov. 16th, 1858.’ 

This very interesting publication does not 
evince much of the spirit of book-making, for it 
contains only seventy octavo pages, although the 
incidents it describes might have been easily ex- 
tended into one or more volumes of larger size. 
A brief outline of the principal events in the 
life of this patriotic and well-informed American 
officer will convey to our readers some idea of 
a class of men in the American army who com- 
bined education with natural intelligence, enough 
certainly to show the incorrect notions enter- 
tained by their opponents in the field as to the 
character of many of those who bore commis- 
sions in the American service at that period. 

Col. Tallmadge was the son of a clergyman at 
Brookhaven, Long Island, where he was born in 
1754. Both his father and himself were educa- 
ted at Yale College, where Col. T. was graduated 
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in 1778. He took charge of the high school at 
Wethersfield soon after; but when hostilities 
commenced at Lexington, he says, ‘“ Among 
others I caught the flame that was spreading 
from breast to breast, and mounted my horse to 
go and see what was going on near Boston.” 
Being invited to accept, a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion in a regiment then forming, by Col. Chester, 
of Wethersfield, Connecticut, he decided to lay 
aside his books, abandon the design of entering 
upon the study of the law, and, in his own lan- 
guage, ‘take up the sword in defence of his 
country.” His lieutenant’s commission was 
signed by Gov. Trumbull, June 20th, 1776. He 
was then twenty-four years of age. His regi- 
ment was immediately ordered to this city, and 
his first duty was to drill the fresh troops at- 
tached to his company. “We arrived at the 
city of New York in the month of June, 1776, 
and my place of regimental parade was assigned 
in Wall street, where every morning and eve- 
ning, the regiment assembled for exercise. 
Soon after, his regiment being ordered to Long 
Island, the young lieutenant was engaged in his 
first battle, and describes his sensations on that 
occasion. He afterwards followed the army in 
its movements out of the city, (during which 
he was made Brigade Major), and in the retreat 
through Westchester. In the re-organization of 
the army for the campaign of 1777, young Tall- 
madge received the command of a company in 
the 2nd regiment of dragoons under Col. Shel- 
don. His commission as captain bore date Dec. 
14th, 1776, and being now transferred from the 
infantry to the cavalry service, he proceeded to 
Philadelphia for orders, and was engaged in 
some of the active movements of General 
Washington against the enemy at that time. 
After the army had gone into winter quarters, 
Sheldon’s dragoons were ordered to Wethersfield, 
Conn., where Tallmadge and his men were oc- 
cupied in “training and breaking their horses,” 
preparatory to the next campaign. In the 
spring of 1777, they joined the army at Morris- 
town, N.J. At this time Tallmadge was in sev- 
eral smart skirmishes, and received a major’s 
commission in the same regiment, as a reward 
doubtless for his activity and address, for he 
was now under the eye of Washington. The 
battle of the Brandywine soon followed, which 
is well described, together with the other opera- 
tions in that quarter. While the army was en- 
camped at Valley Forge, in the winter of 
1777-8, Major Tallmadge was stationed between 
the camp and the enemy, (then in Philadelphia), 
at the head of an advanced corps of observation, 
“for the double purpose of watching the move- 
ments of the enemy, and preventing the dis- 
affected from carrying supplies of provisions to 
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Philadelphia.” ‘My duties,” he says, ‘“ were 
very arduous, not being able to tarry long in a 
place, by reason of the British Light Horse, 
which continually patrolled this intermediate 
ground. Indeed, it was unsafe to permit the 
dragoons to unsaddle their horses for an hour, 
and very rarely did I tarry in the same place 
through the night.” 

The next field of operation intrusted to Major 
Tallmadge, was in the county of Westchester, 
N. Y., and along the shore of Long Island Sound, 
where he continued his useful and important 
services during the remainder of the war, dis 
tinguished for his intelligence, zeal, and activity. 
During this period he held a secret correspond- 
ence with persons in the city of New York, 
communicating the information thus obtained 
respecting the enemy to Gen. Washington. At 
the same time he kept one or more boats con- 
tinually crossing the Sound, to obtain intelli- 
gence from Long Island, also occupied by the 
enemy. But the most interesting service in 
which he was engaged during this period was 
in connection with the capture of Major André. 
It is probable that this unfortunate officer would 
have escaped, had it not been for the energetic 
course adopted as soon as his capture had come 
to the knowledge of Tallmadge. Of his agency 
in this melancholy affair, as described by him- 
self, we reserve the details for our next number. 


Mr. G. W. Cuase, of Haverhill, Mass., is pre- 
paring a new history of that ancient town, Such 
a work is needed, as Mirick’s history, issued in 
1832, has been out of print for some time, and 
much new material has been brought to light 
since it was prepared. 

Mr. Chase is also engaged on two other works, 
one to be called, “‘ The Masonic History of New 
England,” and the other a “ Digest of Masonic 
Law and Jurisprudence.” Both of these have 
been in preparation several years. 


Joun Girmary Sue, Esq., proposes to issue a 
Library of American Linguistics, edited from 
original manuscripts, making a series of distinct 
volumes, each comprising a Grammar, Dic- 
tionary, or Vocabulary of an Indian Tribe of 
North America, from unpublished manuscripts, 
French, Spanish, German, and Latin, of early 
missionaries and others, all of as early date as 
possible, in order to present and preserve these 
fast extinguishing languages in as pure a form as 
possible. 

The edition will be limited to one hundred and 
fifty copies, and the subscription will depend on 
the size of each volume. 

No. 1, French-Onondaga Dictionary, with Con- 
jugations 1n full, is nearly ready. This will form 
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a _ of about 200 pages, and will be issued 
at $8. 


Tue History of the City of New York, from 
its earliest settlement to the present time, is in 
ore and nearly ready for the press, by 

iss Mary L. Booth. Such a work is much 
needed, and if faithfully executed, will be a valu- 
able contribution to the historical literature of 
the State. 


Amone the property destroyed at the great 
fire in New Orleans on the night of the 30th 
March, was a collection of books, MSS., etc. 
There were valuable works belonging to the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington; also 
books and papers of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quarians of Copenhagen; a MS. copy of the his- 
tory of Cuba, nearly ready for press, with valua- 
ble and important letters relative thereto: a 
private collection of relics of American history, 
and other valuable and interesting articles. 


A very interesting collection of letters, from 
the papers of David Hartley, was sold in April, 
at London, by auction. Hartley was a member 
of Parliament during the Revolution, a friend of 
Franklin, and one of the commissioners who 
signed the treaty of Paris. His correspondence 
embraced many letters from Franklin, John 
Adams, Jay and Laurens, and constitutes the 
diplomatic history of the negotiation. Not the 
least valuable of all was a manuscript map of the 
United States, sketched by Franklin and Hartley 
in 1783, and used by the commissioners. 

Merely as autographs, the collection is of im- 
mense value. 


It is announced that Prof. George Ticknor is 
preparing a life of William H. Prescott, and will 
have the assistance of the eldest son of the his- 
torian, Mr. William G. Prescott, in preparing the 
work. Mr. Prescott dedicated his volume of 
“ Biographical and Critical Miscellanies ” to 
his friend Ticknor, who is now to be his bio- 
grapher. 


Tue Rev. J. B. Ferland, Professor of History 
in the University Laval, Quebec, is delivering a 
series of lectures on the history of Canada, which 
are to be published. His extensive researches in 
Canada, France, England and Italy, have enabled 
him to master all that is accessible on Canadian 
history. 


We understand that it is proposed to issue a 
complete edition of Champlain’s Voyages, giving 
each voyage in full, as first printed, with refer- 
ences tc the abridged forms in subsequent edi- 
tions, and to comprise also the recently discovered 
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manuscript of the founder of Quebec, describing 
his early voyages to Mexico. 


Tue Hon. D. P. Thompson, of Montpelier, Vt., 
author of the “Green Mountain Boys,” “ Locke 
Amsden,” and other works of fiction, is engaged 
in preparing the history of that place for publi- 
cation. 

Judge Thompson is admirably qualified for 
the task. He wrote the account of Montpelier 
for his namesake Zadock Thompson, which was 
published in the Gazetteer as early as 1824; and 
his knowledge of its early and more modern his- 
tory is probably unsurpassed. 


Tre AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STatistt- 
oat Soorery has commenced the publication of 
a journal, of which the second number has just 
appeared, It is in a 4to form, and very neatly 
printed. It is furnished free to members of the 
Society, and to subscribers at $2 per annum. 

“The principal object of the Society, in this 
undertaking, is to furnish information on geo- 
graphical and statistical subjects, by the publica- 
tion, in a form adapted to their preservation and 
convenient use, of the papers read before it, and 
of communications with which it may be fa- 
vored; to cultivate and cherish a taste for re- 
search in the wide field of geography and statis- 
tics, and to create among its members an interest 
that will secure their hearty coéperation in the 
promotion of its objects.” The numbers now 
published seem to us finely adapted to accom- 
plish the object thus set forth in the introduction. 


Srverat of the auction sales of libraries and 
collections, announced for May, are worthy the 
attention of such as are making up libraries of 
American history, and kindred subjects. Messrs. 
Bangs, Merwin & Oo. sell, on the 4th, 5th and 
6th, W. Leggett Bramhall’s cabinet of American 
and foreign coins, tokens, medals, etc. 


G. A Leavirr & Oo., on the 16th, sell a large 
private library, embracing many fine editions of 
works in every department of literature, rare il- 
lustrated works, among which is a very fine copy, 
and probably the only procurable one, of the 
Chacographie du Musée Royal, which formerly 
belonged to Louis Philippe. It is in 78 volumes, 
and contains over 3,000 of the finest specimens 
of engravings. 

On the 23d, and the following days, the 
valuable library of the Rev. Rufus W. Griswold, 
will be sold by Messrs. Bangs, Merwin & Oo., 
and offers much that is seldom found. 


Mr. Grorce Onapman is writing the history 
of the town of Gilead, Me., for publication. 





